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A GUIDE FOR THE NATIONAL ADVERTISER 


BUFFALO, N. Y.—Windo-Craft Display Service, Inc., 376-378 
Pearl St., Buffalo, N. Y. Branch offices in Rochester, Syracuse, 
Albany, Poughkeepsie, and Erie, Pa. 





CALIFORNIA—Parmley Window Display Service, 1220 W. Pico 
St., Los Angeles, and 160 Seventh St., San Francisco. Branch 


offices and warehouses at Oakland, Fresno, Sacramento and San 
Diego. 








CHICAGO, ILL.—Fisher Display Service, Inc., 560 W. Lake St. 
Sol Fisher, Mgr. A reliable and modern window display service 
organization for Chicago and suburbs, exclusively for national ad- 
vertisers. Est. 1916. Hundreds of national advertisers as references. 
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CINCINNATI DISPLAY SERVICE 


Walter G. Vosler 
519 MAIN STREET CINCINNATI, OHIO 

















KANSAS CITY—National Displays Co., 3025% Troost Ave. 





LOUISVILLE, KY.—Louisville Display Service, 1002 S. Sixth St. 





NEW YORK, N. Y.—Excelsior Window Trimming Corporation, 
5 Union Square, covers metropolitan New York as far south as 
Trenton—the world’s richest market. We install “merchandised” 
displays that create sales instead of ordinary installations. Ref- 
erences from any national advertiser we have ever worked for. 
Write for booklet, “Merchandised Window Displays.” 





NEW JERSEY—New Jersey Window Display Service, Inc., 
501 Ogden St., Newark. N. J. A reliable and modern window dis- 
play service, offering the finest type of window display installa- 
tions throughout the state. 





NEW ORLEANS, LA.—I. L. Lyons & Co., Ltd., Window Display 
and Service Department. Also covers Alexandria, Baton Rouge. 
Lake Charles, Monroe and Shreveport, La. 





PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Hanick Display Service, N. E. Cor. 11th 
and Wood Sts. A unique display service for national advertisers 
covering Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Delaware. Write for a 
list of satisfied clients. 





PITTSBURGH, PA.—Arcee Vee Display Service, 109 De Sota 
Street. Coverning western Pennsylvania, eastern Ohio, northern 
West Virginia. Quality and service that satisfies. 











CINCINNATI, OHIO—Cincinnati Display Service, 519 Main 
Street, Walter G. Vosler. A dependable service covering southern 
f Ohio and northern Kentucky. 





CLEVELAND, OHIO—Modernistic Adv. Service, 3288 Kildare 
Rd., Cleveland Heights. Window installations that sell goods and 
house-to-house advertising distributors. A responsible coverage of 
the Cleveland market. 





CODY, WY0O.—Headquarters of The Sherwood Display Service, 
catering to national advertisers who desire better installations in 
Montana and Wyoming. 





COLUMBUS, OHIO—F. Altman & Son, 415 S. Third St. Covers 
Columbus and a radius of fifty miles. 





HUNTINGTON W. VA.—Union Bank Bldg. CHARLESTON, W. 
Va.—Daniel Boone Hotel Bldg. West Virginia Advertising Co. A 
modern service that satisfies its clients. 





PITTSBURGH, PA.—Artcraft Display Service, 821-823 Locust 
Street. Covering western Pennsylvania, eastern Ohio and north- 
ern West Virginia. Cooperating with retail trade associations. 
Bank references and list of satisfied customers on request. Under 


personal supervision of R. C. Vaughn, vice-president and sales 
manager. 





PROVIDENCE, R. I.—J. M. McMahon Company, 82 N. Main 
Street. Write L. M. McMahon for data concerning outhern New 
England territory. 





QUINCY, ILL.—Colpitts Advertising Service, 1243 Vermont St. 





RICHMOND, VA.—Robert Waitt, 523 E. Main Street. 





ROANOKE, VA.—Roanoke Window Display Service, Box 1146. 





SEATTLE AND WESTERN WASHINGTON—Wind-O-Display 
Service. A. H. Olson, Manager. A reliable display service. 
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COVER 


The effective interior bridal display re- 
produced on DISPLAY WORLD'S May 
Cover is from The Hecht Company, Wash- 
ington, D. C. James Styles is the creator 
designer. Simplicity of display conception 
results in an extremely beautiful presenta- 
tion. The display appeared on the Ready- 
to-Wear floor, and attracted much favor- 
able attention. A bridal display appeared 
in the windows during the time this display 
was featured in the interior. 
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...A DISPLAY WORLD Presentation 
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The Portland Spring Opening...... 
Geeew ee Soe eS By John Timothy 
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“THE MERCHANT KNOWS THE VALUE OF 
PUBLICITY TO ATTRACT TRADE. WHATEVER 
MEDIUM OF ADVERTISING HE EMPLOYS IS 
SUPPLEMENTED BY HIS SHOW WINDOW AND 
STORE DISPLAYS. THAT FUNDAMENTAL IS 
INGRAINED BY HIS YEARS OF MERCHANBIS- 
ING EXPERIENCE. THE MANUFACTURER, TOO, 
KNOWS FROM EXPERIENCE THAT DEALER CO- 
OPERATION FOR HIS PRODUCT GOES HAND 
IN HAND WITH THE DISPLAY OF HIS PROD- 
UCT IN THE DEALER'S WINDOW AND ON HIS 
COUNTER."—MORRIS M. EINSON, EINSON- 
FREEMAN CO., INC. 
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FAIRY FORMS 


The modern feminine appeal is emphasized by the 
beauty of hosiery. That is why they should be dis- 
played to present the beauty of texture, color and 
lustre as if actually on the human leg. 


FAIRY FORMS do this one job well and progressive 
merchants everywhere are using them for the display 
of this important line of merchandise. They are 
adaptable for every type of display, in the show 
window or show case or on the counter and there 
are a wide range of models, including men's, women's 
and children's. 

You will find them indispensable in attracting atten- 
tion to your hosiery presentations and the result 
will be increased sales. 


Order from your jobber or 
write direct for full information. 


SHOE FORM CO., INC. 


AUBURN, N. Y. 
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DISPLAY MEN 


EB Aetie of the saving in time and energy 
this modern Kling-Tite way will effect! 

Think of having, always ready for instant 
use, a machine that drives Tack-Points merely 
by gripping the hand! 

Think of the greater convenience of ho!d- 
ing materials with one hand and driving with 
the other. No back-tracking—no dangerous 
tack-spitting. 

Adopt this modern, time-saving method 
that saves energy and does a better job! 
The Kling-Tite Automatic One-Hand Tacker 
is being used by thousands of display men. 
Why not you? 





Ask for folder 





A.L.HANSEN MFG.CO. 


Kling -Tite Im 5041 B.te\Z-tal-wyelele MANY = 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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ELECTRIC WINDOW SALESMAN 


Equipped with a Universal Motor built by a 
manufacturer of national reputation. 

All moving parts, motor and gears, self- 
lubricating, needing no attention and insuring 
long life. 






KOESTER SCHOOL 


300 W. Adams St. Chicago 





NEW AND INEXPENSIVE VENETIAN BLINDS 


For Display Purposes 
Made with beautiful corrugated materials in a 











variety of sizes. 60 inch x 60 inch 
$3.90 
Complete - 
LIN Write for Details ° ° 
60-72 Of Street, Bridgeport, Connecticut Electric Window Salesman Co. 
ARTISTS’, DISPLAY & SIGN MATERIALS 32 Nashua St. Woburn, Mass. 
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The Emerging Designer 


How contemporary industrial art comes 
by its design may be a subject for conjec- 
ture. Purchasers of commodities in the 
home-furnishings field, those who buy office 
or kitchen equipment, silver, china, or glass 
tableware, not to mention the uncounted 
legions of those acquiring automobiles and 
radio cabinets, are daily giving more seri- 
ous consideration to the appearance of these 
objects. But these consumers of the prod- 
ucts of design give little thought to the 
method by which it is achieved and only in 
rare instances express an interest in the de- 
signer. He has remained anonymous. 

The designer, as we know him in the 
manufacture of industrial arts, is a kind of 
by-product of the industrial revolution, 
which was a new growth rather than a revo- 
lution, a re-energizing rather than an over- 
turning, by which men gained through dis- 
covery and invention fresh strength and a 
productivity of fabulous compass. It made 
for speed of production through power- 
driven machinery, reproducing by rote any 
model fed to it. It so happened that while 
inventive genius showed such far-reaching 
capacity, artistic ability could not keep 
pace; in fact, it sank to unprecedented 
depths of dullness and unimaginative repe- 
tition. The new tools were too much for 
their creators, seeming to hold a deceptive 
fascination for those who made them. The 
amazing potentialities of the newly devised 
apparatus were lost in the daily discovery 
that it would make the old things more 
cheaply and quickly. In other words, hav- 
ing been devised as a tool, it should have 
been used as a tool—as an extension of the 
hand. Instead, it was used as a duplicating 
machine acting independently, and its vatue 
.was dissipated in repetitive exercise. 

The designs so produced were, quite nat- 
urally, those that had already shown them- 
selves thoroughly salable. Nothing simpler; 
the public was used to them and now they 
could be offered at unheard-of reductions in 
cost. With the same raw materials, the same 
machinery, and the same historic designs 
available to every manufacturer, it became 
obvious that competition depended upon con- 
ditions which at first had little to do with 
design—namely, quick delivery of finished 
goods, low price, and the quantity or gaudi- 


By RICHARD L. BACH 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
New York City 


ness that a low level of prevailing public 
taste considered its “money’s worth.” 

The manufacturer, relying upon accepted 
motives yet himself having no knowledge 
of the history of these, soon saw that he 
needed a new kind of expert. Having rung 
the changes on the better-known forms and 
patterns, he needed someone who knew this 
alphabet of style, for it was not long before 
the styles historically nearer had been ex- 
hausted and the possibilities of those longer 
dead were essayed. Out of this grew the 
so-called style cycle. 

The style cycle is still the rule. Beginning 
as a series of revivals the dry externals of 
one type after another were recalled to a 
semblance of life, resulting in a copy-book 
formalism, which later received the trade 
description “periods.” The designer, in this 
productive —or reproductive — process, be- 
came an expert in juggling the characteris- 
tics of various styles. 

In this he had fine examples set him by 
William Morris and a considerable number 
of others who sought to find a panacea for 
their design-starved day in approximate 
duplication of successful past styles, ignor- 
ing the essential consideration that imagi- 
nation is the only reality in design. To be 
sure, one may become an adept at the simu- 
lation of styles, as one may become a mimic 
of any other kind; but the imagination that 
produces a style dies with it. So when 
Morris and the others variously studied or 
dabbled in mediaeval or other types, they 
were bound to achieve nothing more than a 
formal repetition. Fortunately, Morris him- 
self, and one or two others, were of sufficient 
stature to be able to make a contribution of 
their own—one might almost say despite 
themselves. Not so with their imitators; 
and certainly not so: with the increasing 
number of manufacturers who followed in 
their wake. Their imitation was not flat- 
tery, nor were they interested in flattery; 
they were interested in business, the new 
creed of the nineteenth century. 

Meanwhile the designer—variously called 
artist, draftsman, colorist, decorator—de- 
veloped into a cog in tne wheels of produc- 
tion, nothing more. He “designed” such 
things as the machine could readily make, 
and both he and the machine, with their 


numerous collaborators in other depart- 
ments, worked to a price. In other words, 
he happened to use a pencil instead of, say, 
a chisel. That situation continued for half 
a century and more, while the wheel of style 
with its variegated spokes whirled on in 
never-ending cycle. The designer remained 
a nonentity. 

Then, some twenty-five or thirty years 
ago, the seeds of revolt sown by Morris and 
his compeers began to bear fruit. Creative 
artists in other countries asserted themselves 
and proclaimed to the world the need for a 
style to bespeak their own time and mode of 
living. Belgium, Germany, Austria, and 
later France and Holland, made themselves 
heard in this new chorus of rebels against 
the tyranny of the dead hand in industrial 
art. A series of expositions, the foundation 
of numerous producing—as well as design- 
ing—groups, the establishment of museums 
of industrial art, the publication of a num- 
ber of magazines and books, all showed the 
trend, a new tendency which seemed to have 
been smoldering long and now flamed forth 
in sudden heat. 

3ut these pieces and patterns, buildings 
and interiors, produced in the new manner 
then called “l’art nouveau, Jugend-Stil’— 
and other epithets by its enemies—all car- 
ried the names of their designers. There 
remained no question of the identity of the 
creative thinker responsible for these de- 
partures from accepted routine. Slowly we 
have come to expect, at least in objects 
produced in limited number, the name of the 
designer as well as that of the maker. And 
now, in the development of contemporary 
design, we similarly expect to know the 
names of the builders of style. We need not 
add that in its exhibitions of contemporary 
industrial art, the Metropolitan Museum has 
consistently endeavored to publish the names 
of all designers, and that this practice has 
been followed in numerous exhibitions ar- 
ranged by various other organizations, so 
that the announcement of the designer’s 
name is a routine procedure, as it might be 
for French eighteenth-century furniture or 
Italian Renaissance bronzes. 

Thus, very slowly, the designer emerges 
once more. Little by little, as the products 

[Continued on page 32] 
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The Emerging Designer 


How contemporary industrial art comes 
by its design may be a subject for conjec- 
ture. Purchasers of commodities in the 
home-furnishings field, those who buy office 
or kitchen equipment, silver, china, or glass 
tableware, not to mention the uncounted 
legions of those acquiring automobiles and 
radio cabinets, are daily giving more seri- 
ous consideration to the appearance of these 
objects. But these consumers of the prod- 
ucts of design give little thought to the 
method by which it is achieved and only in 
rare instances express an interest in the de- 
signer. He has remained anonymous. 

The designer, as we know him in the 
manufacture of industrial arts, is a kind of 
by-product of the industrial revolution, 
which was a new growth rather than a revo- 
lution, a re-energizing rather than an over- 
turning, by which men gained through dis- 
covery and invention fresh strength and a 
productivity of fabulous compass. It made 
for speed of production through power- 
driven machinery, reproducing by rote any 
model fed to it. It so happened that while 
inventive genius showed such far-reaching 
capacity, artistic ability could not keep 
pace; in fact, it sank to unprecedented 
depths of dullness and unimaginative repe- 
tition. The new tools were too much for 
their creators, seeming to hold a deceptive 
fascination for those who made them. The 
amazing potentialities of the newly devised 
apparatus were lost in the daily discovery 
that it would make the old things more 
cheaply and quickly. In other words, hav- 
ing been devised as a tool, it should have 
been used as a tool—as an extension of the 
hand. Instead, it was used as a duplicating 
machine acting independently, and its value 
.was dissipated in repetitive exercise. 

The designs so produced were, quite nat- 
urally, those that had already shown them- 
selves thoroughly salable. Nothing simpler; 
the public was used to them and now they 
could be offered at unheard-of reductions in 
cost. With the same raw materials, the same 
machinery, and the same historic designs 
available to every manufacturer, it became 
obvious that competition depended upon con- 
ditions which at first had little to do with 
design—namely, quick delivery of finished 
goods, low price, and the quantity or gaudi- 
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ness that a low level of prevailing public 
taste considered its “money’s worth.” 

The manufacturer, relying upon accepted 
motives yet himself having no knowledge 
of the history of these, soon saw that he 
needed a new kind of expert. Having rung 
the changes on the better-known forms and 
patterns, he needed someone who knew this 
alphabet of style, for it was not long before 
the styles historically nearer had been ex- 
hausted and the possibilities of those longer 
dead were essayed. Out of this grew the 
so-called style cycle. 

The style cycle is still the rule. Beginning 
as a series of revivals the dry externals of 
one type after another were recalled to a 
semblance of life, resulting in a copy-book 
formalism, which later received the trade 
description “periods.” The designer, in this 
productive —or reproductive — process, be- 
came an expert in juggling the characteris- 
tics of various styles. 

In this he had fine examples set him by 
William Morris and a considerable number 
of others who sought to find a panacea for 
their design-starved day in approximate 
duplication of successful past styles, ignor- 
ing the essential consideration that imagi- 
nation is the only reality in design. To be 
sure, one may become an adept at the simu- 
lation of styles, as one may become a mimic 
of any other kind; but the imagination that 
produces a style dies with it. So when 
Morris and the others variously studied or 
dabbled in mediaeval or other types, they 
were bound to achieve nothing more than a 
formal repetition. Fortunately, Morris him- 
self, and one or two others, were of sufficient 
stature to be able to make a contribution of 
their own—one might aimost say despite 
themselves. Not so with their imitators; 
and certainly not so with the increasing 
number of manufacturers who followed in 
their wake. Their imitation was not flat- 
tery, nor were they interested in flattery; 
they were interested in business, the new 
creed of the nineteenth century. 

Meanwhile the designer—variously called 
artist, draftsman, colorist, decorator—de- 
veloped into a cog in tne wheels of produc- 
tion, nothing more. He “designed” such 
things as the machine could readily make, 
and both he and the machine, with their 





numerous collaborators in other depart- 
ments, worked to a price. In other words, 
he happened to use a pencil instead of, say, 
a chisel. That situation continued for half 
a century and more, while the wheel of style 
with its variegated spokes whirled on in 
never-ending cycle. The designer remained 
a nonentity. 

Then, some twenty-five or thirty years 
ago, the seeds of revolt sown by Morris and 
his compeers began to bear fruit. Creative 
artists in other countries asserted themselves 
and proclaimed to the world the need for a 
style to bespeak their own time and mode of 
living. Belgium, Germany, Austria, and 
later France and Holland, made themselves 
heard in this new chorus of rebels against 
the tyranny of the dead hand in industrial 
art. A series of expositions, the foundation 
of numerous producing—as well as design- 
ing—groups, the establishment of museums 
of industrial art, the publication of a num- 
ber of magazines and books, all showed the 
trend, a new tendency which seemed to have 
been smoldering long and now flamed forth 
in sudden heat. 

But these pieces and patterns, buildings 
and interiors, produced in the new manner 
then called “l’art nouveau, Jugend-Stil’— 
and other epithets by its enemies—all car- 
ried the names of their designers. There 
remained no question of the identity of the 
creative thinker responsible for these de- 
partures from accepted routine. Slowly we 
have come to expect, at least in objects 
produced in limited number, the name of the 
designer as well as that of the maker. And 
now, in the development of contemporary 
design, we similarly expect to know the 
names of the builders of style. We need not 
add that in its exhibitions of contemporary 
industrial art, the Metropolitan Museum has 
consistently endeavored to publish the names 
of all designers, and that this practice has 
been followed in numerous exhibitions ar- 
ranged by various other organizations, so 
that the announcement of the designer’s * 
name is a routine procedure, as it might be 
for French eighteenth-century furniture or 
Italian Renaissance bronzes. 

Thus, very slowly, the designer emerges 
once more. Little by little, as the products 

[Continued on. page 32] 
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Look to Lipman Wolfe’s 


The fall 1934 Silk Parade is a thing of 
the past—so is the Spring 1935 Silk Parade, 
for that matter—but as Lipman Wolfe & 
Co. won second prize with the smart “Look 
To Lipman Wolfe’s For Sale” display, per- 
haps a brief story on the preparation of the 
displays would prove interesting to DIS- 
PLAY WORLD readers. If space could be 
spared to reproduce the elaborate plan first 
created for the stretch of twelve windows 
devoted to the Silk Parade my readers 
would have no difficulty in visualizing the 
thought and effort put into the prize win- 
ning displays, but as the necessary space 
isn’t available I will attempt to describe 
the original plan. 

Had we been able to carry out our original 
plans for the event we would have had about 
the following set-up. Instead of the three 
figures displaying garments in the corner 
window we would have had a series of two 
groups of three figures similar to the prize 
display and draped in uncut material with 
such similar advertisement slogans as “Look 
To Lipman Wolfe’s For Silks,” “It Pays 
To Shop Around Before You Buy,” “Lip- 
man Wolfe’s Lead The Silk Parade” carried 
by the figures. The center of the display con- 
sisting of draped banner effects would have 
remained the same. In the series of six 
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For Silks 


By BERNARD HEIMS 
Architect Display Director 
Lipman Wolfe & Co., Portland, Ore. 


windows between corners we intended to 
have a series of marching figures ail draped 
of uncut material similar to the “prize” dis- 
play with the windows between each group 
of marching figures devoted to a huge “cir- 


—The second prize in the 1934 National Silk 
Parade contest is reproduced below. The 
figures were cut from veneer, with the 
facial characters painted in oil. The figures 
carried signs with the legend reading 
"Look to Lipman Wolfe's For Silks." Two 
pieces of fabric were used on each figure— 


—The corner window with the two figures 
draped with uncut material was undoubtedly 
one of our most interesting silk displays. 
Twenty-four pieces of fabric were displayed. 
The drape effects were secured by running 
a tall pole on an angle from the boxes on 
the platform. A center pole supported the 
center drape— 


—Our Fifth and Alder corner displayed 
twelve pieces of fabric and three silk gar- 
ments. As in our other corner display poles 


placed in boxes served as drape stands—in 

this instance a sort of a flag or banner 

effect was secured in the fabric presenta- 

A huge drape of fabric covered the 
back of the display— 


tion. 







cus wagon” display consisting of the form 
of the wagon and wheels fashioned of fabric. 
The corner window of draped figures would 
have had a turntable that revolved and on 
which the banner or flag drapes appeared, 
with another series of draped figures. But 
as we were unable to secure the turntable 
the display pictured with this group of win- 
dows resulted. 

The best laid plans of artists and display 
decorators are often changed, and when we 
found that it was necessary to merchandise 
other lines of goods besides silks, the result- 
ing displays were but a natural rearrange- 
ment of plans. But the finished displays did 
give us a very attractive silk front, and 
one that proved tremendously productive. 
The displays of silks were all very easily 
created and the ease whereby the large 
corner displays were installed will probably 
prove questionable to most displaymen. But 
as the actual installation methods follow 
the displayman can appreciate the technique 
that enabled us to effect speed in the dis- 
plays as well as smartness. 

The figures in the “Look To Lipman 
Wolfe’s For Silks” were cut from ply-wood. 
We could have used wallboard or many of 
the lighter fabric boards, but we wanted 

[Continued on page 32] 
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Creating A Demand For 
Merchandise 


It is not my desire in this article to argue 
about the different methods of display but to 
explain how, as display manager for the 
Wm. R. Moore Dry Goods Company, we 
arrange the various displays that form a 
very important part of the yearly advertising 
campaign. 

More merchandise can be sold, better 
profits made, less loss incurred, if the mer- 
chandise shown is properly displayed and 
the message clearly told. As the newspapers, 
by properly and carefully planned articles, 
can sway the public opinion to or from a 
person or thing, so can the displayman by 
proper presentation of merchandise in a 
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By L. E. SUMMERTON 
Wm. R. Moore Dry Goods Company 
Memphis, Tenn. 


clearly defined manner sway the public to 
or from merchandise in the same manner. 
The displayman is a molder of public opin- 
ion to merchandise and should remember 
that his job is one of progressiveness. The 
display of yesterday will not do today, the 
public is used to seeing new things and 
your displays must be new and original 
Displays must be designed to create a desire 
to own that particular item on display, they 
must be designed to create good will for 
the store they advertise. 

Quite a few merchants say, “Well, we’ve 
been in business quite a while and are doing 
pretty good; our methods of display have 





always served us so why should we change 
our display more often or use more novel’ 
whys of display?” My answer is this: 
“Changing displays oftener, presenting them 
in a newer manner, can and will create a 
demand for more merchandise, resulting in 
better sales, fewer markdowns, more profit 
and more prestige for your store.” 

With the above in mind the Wm. R. Moore 
Dry Goods Company is continually design- 
ing and installing new displays throughout 
the store and windows. Although we sell 
wholesale exclusively, the window and in- 
terior displays are designed to appeal to 
the public as well as the merchant, for in 
reality our windows are show windows for 
every merchant we sell to. A card in all our 
windows reads, “‘Although we sell whole- 
sale exclusively, the public is cordially in- 
vited to shop our windows at all times for 
the latest in seasonable merchandise, bearing | 
in mind that any of the merchandise shown 
may be obtained from your favorite retail 
store.” 

On every floor throughout the store case and 
ledge displays are continually being changed. 
On the main floor, on each side of the main 
aisle are a total of 26 displays, showing 
merchandise from every department with a 
card on same showing where it may be 
found. A model store is also arranged on 
the main floor and a model window is shown 
where new displays are made daily. 

Besides being display manager for the 
firm I am also display consultant for several 
thousand stores that we serve, and this 
model window is for their benefit. Display 


—The background of the "Catalina" display 

was draped in black velvet. Wallboard 

panel was painted in tones of tan and gold, 

fish in yellow and orange. Cut-out copy in 
gold and black— 


—The "Hickok" display uses the same back- 
ground as used in the "Catalina" display. 
The center panel is a reproduction of a full- 
page advertisement. Display was done in 
tan and gold, grey, blue and black— 


—The "Silk Parade" display reproduced at 

the top of the opposite page has a back- 

ground of black velvet. The modern display 

effect is of chrome; the background effects 

were covered with a gold and ivory stipple 
textone— 


—The lingerie display, installed for the "Silk 
Parade," reproduces an illustration from a 
newspaper advertisement—advertisement is 
shown in the display. Background in black— 
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problems are answered and trims are made 
in the model window if necessary. This 
feature has proven quite popular with the 
merchants, and they never fail, when buying 
a new lot of merchandise to ask about the 
best way to display it. Before making your 
displays study your merchandise; figure a 
“way to present it to the particular class that 
it appeals to; concentrate on that idea and 
put it across. The public shops your win- 
dows for new things, show them. 

A brief consideration of the displays re- 
produced with this article should prove 
interesting. The various descriptions follow: 
Description of Silk Parade Window of 
Women’s Ready To Wear: The background 
of this window was draped in black to ac- 
centuate the display. The background itself 
was made in the modern manner and cov- 
ered with a gold and ivory stipple textone, 
with chrome bands around the illuminated 





case where the accessories were shown. The 
tubes on each side of the case were also 
chrome to harmonize with the chrome fix- 
tures used. The foliage display was of gold 
tubes with foliage and grapes in tones of 
yellow, orange, greens and gold. On the 
step the figure was dressed in a silk dress 
with silk hose, shoes and silk velvet hat. 
In the illuminated case were displayed silk 
lingerie, silk hose, silk handbag, silk gloves 
and silk shoes. All of these accessories as 
well as the dress were of brown, trimmed 
in white and gold except the lingerie which 
was a beautiful ivory tone. The card reads, 
“The Worm Turns, and so do we, to Silk 
from Head to Foot” (at the bottom of the 
card is glued a label of the International 
Silk Guild with the following wording: 
‘The Emblem af the International Silk 
Guild is your guarantee of Genuine Silk.”) 
A silk poster completes this display. 


Se 


Descriptfon of Hickok Belt Window Dis- 
play: The same background used in the 
Catalina window display was used in this 
window. The center panel is an exact re- 
production of the full page ad run in the 
Esquire magazine and enlarged to 4 by 6 
feet. On the top step are two copies of the 
Esquire magazine, one closed showing the 
cover and the other open at the full-page 
ad of Hickok’s. On the lower step are boxes 
of the Hickok belts described in the ad. The 
two side displays on the circle are built 
up and painted in dark tones to show the 
white belts to better advantage. The back- 
ground, steps and circles are painted in tones 
of tan and gold, while the center panel is in 
tones of grey, blue and black exactly as the 
ad was. Cut-out letters in front read “As 
seen in Esquire, the Magazine for Men.” 
Hickok Belts, being a high-class item and 

[Continued on page 31] 
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1939 Display Show Wins 
Manufacturers’ Support 


Exhibit Space Nearly a Sell-Out, Which Assures Success 


Earlier statements from the I. A. D. M. 
national headquarters office indicating cer- 
tain success for the 1935 I. A. D. M. con- 
vention at St. Louis, August 5 to 8, are being 
verified by the manner in which display 
manufacturers and sellers of display mate- 
rials have been reserving exhibit space for 
the biggest event of the year for displaymen 
everywhere. 

Large Exposition Assured—Within ten 
ten days after April 22 when exhibit space 
was formally opened for reservations prac- 
tically 75 per cent of the total area on the 
mezzanine floor of the New Hotel Jefferson 
had been definitely reserved and ywnder con- 
tract. Other spaces were at that time under 
tentative options to other potential exhibi- 
tors. It is quite certain that by May 15 or 
thereabouts, there will not be a remaining 
foot of space unsold on the main conven- 
tion floor. 

Nine of the smaller private dining rooms 
on the floor above the mezzanine, as well as 
other less ornate closed rooms will be 
pressed into service for exhibit purposes to 
meet the demand of other representative 
display firms not already signed up for 
space. Some of this second floor space will 
be used by other exhibitors who will take 
small headquarters space on the main floor 
and exhibiting more complete or more ex- 
clusive lines in closed rooms above. 

Virtually all of the exhibitors at the 1934 
convention in Chicago will again exhibit 
at St. Louis. Several of the older firms 
that were not at the convention last year 
intend to be at St. Louis this year. Then 
there are several new display firms exhibit- 
ing at St. Louis this year for the first time. 
Chiefly among the new ones will be that of 
Garrison-Wagner Co., St. Louis, who have 
reserved the entire Crystal room for its 
exclusive display of many display items it 
sells to the refail trade in the southern and 
southwestern territory. Present plans, ac- 
cording to sketches submitted, indicate that 
this will be one of the most attractively 
arranged displays of display products at the 
convention. 

There will be one of the most comprehen- 
sive and completely representative displays 
of figures and mannequins from wood to 
wax ever made at an I. A. D. M. conven- 
tion. Eight firms handling mannequins are 
already in the list of exhibitors. Others are 
definitely planning to take space. 

Educational Program—The tentative line- 
up of the educational program while in- 
complete at this time indicates the early and 
efficient activity of the St. Louis convention 
committee on this most important phase of 
the August Convention. Recently a copy of 
this tentative line-up was submitted to every 
member of the I. A. D. M. with an invitation 


For the 1935 I. A. D. M. Convention 


for further suggestions as to other desirable 
types of educational program features. The 
program will remain in a tentative state 
until shortly before the convention so that 
only the best and most valuable features 
will be allowed to appear. Each finally ac- 
cepted feature will have been tested on its 
merits and its worth to those who will come 
to the convention to get the most practical 
value from the trip. The convention com- 
mitte, G. E. Stocker, chairman, care Wohl 
Shoe Co., St. Louis, Mo., will welcome any 
and all suggestions from the display field. 
All suggestions received will be classified 
as to numerical preference and the program 
balanced to meet the needs and preferences 
of the majority. 

There will be no morning sessions as here- 
tofore. This time will be unrestrictedly de- 
voted to viewing and studying the many 
lines of display materials on exhibit, since 
these market exhibits actually constitute the 
most practical educational value of the na- 
tional display meeting. 

National Photo Contest—The newly re- 
vised and simplified classifications make it 
easy for displaymen to enter the national 
contest. There are a total of 82 classes 
which include all types of merchandise dis- 
plays, three different show card classes and 
seven different classes within the installa- 
tion division of display. In addition to these 
there will be the “foreign display class,” 
which it is hoped will bring a goodly num- 
ber of entries from displaymen of other 
countries. 

Rules of Contest—The governing rules of 
the contest should be carefully read by po- 
tential contestants before submitting their 
entries. A clear understanding of the rules 
by which the entries will be judged will be 
helpful in submitting only pictures that are 
most likely to conform with the require- 
ments essential to winning. Displaymen who 
win awards in this national display contest 
of, for and by displaymen really achieve a 
special distinction among all other display- 
men in the nation. Natural publicity of far- 
reaching proportions follow winners in this 
annual contest. 

Every state president, every local club 
officer should bend every possible effort from 
now onward towards lining up as many new 
local club and I. A. D. M. members as pos- 
sible in order to make ‘the best possible 
showing of display organization strength na- 
tionally at the August convention. Every 


single displayman who has been intending 
to join forces with the other progressive 
displaymen of the nation via membership in 
the national organization should act now. 
Individual displaymen located in towns or 
cities where no local club exists, or where 
the local club, so-called, is not functioning, 


can become a member by writing the execu- 
tive secretary direct for application member- 
ship form. 

The entire display profession should now 
demonstrate its character and evidence qual- 
ities of good sportsmanship by becoming 
actively and actually affiliated with the I. A. 
D. M. The organization has made good 
during the past eighteen months since its 
rebirth—and is continuing to make good ina 
steady and substantial manner. It will con- 
tinue to do so henceforth! The adminis- 
trative officers, the state presidents, local 
club officers and all individual active mem- 
bers join in extending to every non-member 
displayman a sincere invitation to member- 
ship. This is a call to those finer instincts 
which must reside in displaymen as they 
reside in the real men of other crafts and 
professions. 

Displaymen, you are needed! Will you 
answer the call? Those who respond will 
not only honor the profession but profit 
themselves—J. Duncan Williams, executive 
secretary, Chicago, Ill. 





Address on Shoe Displays 
At St. Louis Club 


The twentieth monthly meeting of the St. 
Louis Display Men’s Club was held at the 
Kingsway hotel, April 6, 1935, President 
Glee R. Stocker presiding. 

John Doran, chairman of the program 
committee, introduced E. R. Rison of the 
Merchants Service Division, International 
Shoe Company. In his capacity he directs 
the advertising service of more than 30,000 
merchants. He began his talk by saying 
that he had little time to choose any par- 
ticular subject. He then told the story of 
Will Rogers who was asked at one time to 
make a talk before a group of men. When 
asked what subject he would choose, he was 
asked how many he had to choose from? 
Well, it makes no difference; you would get 
the same subject anyway. He detailed out- 
lines of a shoe display from the “how to” 
to the “to do.” 

Rison continued: “Making windows color- 
ful is not important in itself, as the glamour 
offsets the purpose. However, this point in 
conjunction with a well-balanced display is 
all right. A merchandise window well ar- 
ranged with a message will go over. Tell 
something about the item, stress its selling 
points, and leave something for the looker 
to remember and a desire for possession of 
the article. The best way to put across a 
message is with window display cards. 
Window cards talk for the window display, 
color attracts attention. 

“Tie up your merchandise with the time 
of the year. A short time before Easter 
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ALUMINUM 
COVERED 


CUTOUT 
LETTERS 


REMOVABLE 


A thumb tack holder on the 
back of every letter makes 
it possible to use these let- 
ters over and over again. 


CLEANABLE 


The lacquered metal surface 
makes these letters clean- 
able. 


5 Sizes—2 in. to 12 in. 
As low as $1.75 per 100 


LET US SEND YOU 
DESCRIPTIVE MATTER 
AND SAMPLES 


THE VITAPRINT PROCESS CORP. 


729 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 





I visited a merchant’s store who did every- 
thing well, methodical on the surface but 
to my mind did them only half way. In his 
window there were no white shoes, no evi- 
dence of an Easter display, not even a show 
card that would indicate he had Easter 
shoes for sale. His window still had the 
left-overs of the preceding window. Yet, he 
was complaining of his competitor and the 
price competition. His chain store competi- 
tor had an Easter merchandise display 
befitting the season and show cards to cor- 
respond. I suggested a change, and imme- 
diate results were obtained. 

“The interior of the store indicates a 
well-ordered stock, spic and span, but not a 
display of any kind. Customers were com- 
ing in and not enough clerks to wait on 
them. Display tables and shelves were im- 
mediately installed with proper messages. 
As the customers were waiting to be served 
they examined the display and read the mes- 
sages on the show cards. They were being 
sold while waiting for a clerk. 

“In another store a display of shoes ii 
connection with hosiery, indicating the 
proper shade with the color of shoes—again 
a display card told the story. Customers 
would select their shoes then walk over to 
the hosiery department to select the proper 
shade to go with the shoes. 

“And by all means have price tags on 
merchandise. Contrary to the general be- 
lief, price tags are best to combat price com- 
petition. Sooner or later your competitor 
is going to learn your prices anyway. After 
all, you want your customers to know.” 

The following four points closed his talk: 


A window should be—first, colorful; second, 
merchandise message; third, interesting dis- 
play; fourth, a promotional message. A vote 
of thanks was offered by the club to Rison 
for this interesting talk. 

Joe Chadwick suggested to the executive 
convention board that a question hour be 
established for the benefit of the junior 
members; much good can be derived by 
them. He recalled several years ago when 
Craftex was unheard of. Someone asked 
a question pertaining to this subject, and an 
investigation was immediately started. They 
found that it was first used by the Spaniards 
to decorate their saddles. At that time the 
clay from which it is made was tempered 
with oil instead of ammonia, as used today. 
This is just one of the many instances of 
good than can be accomplished. 

The suggestion met with approval and, 
according to Carl Shank, director, one 
hour at each afternoon session will be desig- 
nated as the Question Hour. Bring along 
your display troubles and we will solve 
them for you. The whys and nots will be 
answered from the floor by men who know. 

It was also further resolved by the club 
that emphasis would be stressed to all 
attending the convention that they reserve 
their orders and place them with the ex- 
hibitors who are displaying at this conven- 
tion in August. 

A. R. Kreitz suggested that national ad- 
vertisers be sent an invitation to attend the 
convention and take advantage of the Ques- 
tion Hour for the problems that confront 
them in matters of display advertising.—Re- 
ported by Edw. S. Pluth, secretary. 
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The Fountain Air Brush 


The AirBrush of the Particular Artist 





The World’s Standard Air Brush for 
Over 40 Years 
Easy to handle and keep in order. 
Send for Catalog No. 52D 
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Millinery and Velvet Fashions 
In A Modern Setting 


Perhaps the most obvious display funda- 
mental in these displays, other than the 
modern use of geometrical arrangement of 
display and merchandise, is the use of color 
contrast. I can not stress too highly the 
importance of color contrast in the modern 
window display. With color contrast the 
displayman has a weapon with which he 
can control the window display intensity of 
his displays. Without color contrast many 
displays that would otherwise prove attrac- 
tive and productive become uninteresting 
and non-productive. It may take a little more 
study and a little more effort on the dis- 
playman’s part to effect the proper color 
contrast of goods in his displays but the 
results will more than prove worth while. 

Let us study the application of color con- 
trast in the few displays pictured with this 
presentation and see if the same principles 
can’t be applied in your window work. The 
most successful displays created today have 
contrast; it is true that the contrast may 
be of a lesser degree, but contrast is evident 
nevertheless. The most successful use of 
contrast is secured when the merchandise 
is all of the same color with the window 
background of the exact opposite color or 


By W. M. MACFARLANE 
The Gaxton Company 
Baltimore, Md. 


of some color that effects striking contrast 
of merchandise. I believe this principle is 
very evident in the four displays pictured 
here. In the Peggy’s Pride display I have 
used a white background for the display 
of dark-colored millinery. In the Early 
Millinery Fashions display the same princi- 
ple has been applied. In the Shavings from 
Vogue display the same plinciple is evident 
with dark hats again displayed in front of 
light-colored background effects. In the 
Velvet Fashions display the technique has 
been varied inasmuch as we have mercchan- 
dise that is both light and dark, yet it so 
happended that the merchandise was of such 
colors and was so lighted in the display that 
the garments were displayed to exceptional 
advantage in the window even though the 
window photograph seems to contradict that 
statement. 

Where the displayman is working with 
merchandise of different colors it isn’t 
always possible to effect the most effective 
display of contrast. Several different meth- 
ods can be applied to effect contrast in such 
cases, although the displayman will seldom 
take such measures unless the character of 
the merchandise demands such considera- 


tion. I am referring, of course, to the clever 
arrangement of background effects whereby 
the proper contrast can be secured—light 
merchandise displayed against dark back- 
ground effects; dark merchandise displayed 
against light background effects. (Let us 
rearrange the display of velvet frocks and 
place the figure on the right in the center 
of a display in front of a dark panel; let 
us then reverse the technique of the back- 
ground for the other two figures so arrang- 
ing the background that the upper portion 
of the background will be dark and the 
lower portion light. This manipulation of 
background effects could easily be secured 
and the reader will have no trouble imagin- 
ing the correct contrast secured. Or the 
arrangement of the figures could remain 
in their original positions with the same 
background technique described above ef- 
fected for the original arrangement.) 
Many displaymen are prone to use dark 
backgrounds in their windows. It is true 
that a black background, or one that is dark 
blue, brown, green or any other heavy color, 
will absorb a tremendous amount of light 
reflecting but little. It is also true that if 
[Continued on page 32] 
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—The non-crushable fabric garment display 
reproduced at the bottom of the opposite 
page suggests a display technique that is 
often employed in our windows—an off- 
balance arrangement. In this instance the 
three figures on the left are balanced by 
the huge background panel on the right and 
the merchandise sign— 


—A very smart display presentation was 
effected in the "Peggy's Pride’ window of 
travel, races, golf and town millinery fash- 
ions. The six millinery heads used in the 
display were created in our own display 
studios, with the heads being reproduced in 
plaster and the features in felt. Appropri- 
ate sport scenes:appeared on the face of 
the background— 
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—In our display presentation, “Gaxton's 
Presenting a Spring Symphony of Early Mil- 
linery Fashions," we departed from our tech- 
nique of unified merchandising grouping 
and devoted an entire window to the pres- 
entation. The center display again uses 
several of the modern heads designed and 
produced in our display department— 


—The "Continental" display technique is 
employed to exceptional advantage in a 
great many instances in Gaxton displays. 
The smart geometrical arrangement of mer- 
chandise so evident in the Continental dis- 
play makes it possible for the displayman 
to create many original merchandise ar- 
rangements— 
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Fall Displays That Sussest 
Summer Presentations 


As we consider the last three displays 
in the Meier and Frank Fall, 1934 series, 
I notice how easily any of these three dis- 
plays can be adapted for spring, 1935, or 
summer presentations, and I believe I will 
dwell on such possibilities of adaption in 
this brief review. But first, a brief consid- 
eration of the original presentations. 

In the smart furniture display pictured 
with this presentation we have a window 
background that can be adapted for any 
line of goods—some lines like ready-to- 
wear, furniture, draperies, and other such 
goods can be displayed to better advantage 
in such a window but even men’s wear, ac- 
cessories, luggage and other such goods can 
be displayed to good advantage in the win- 
dow. For the opening display the back- 
ground was covered entirely in a leatherette 
material of a light fawn color; the wooden 
moulding was painted a rich brown. The 
glass curtains were of a soft cream with 
the window drapery consisting of a modern 
damask. The functional furniture group 
consisted of chair, lamp and table with the 
necessary accessories. The only light used 
in the window for the opening presentation 
consisted of the illumination from behind 
the window, the glow from the lamp and a 
spot of light directed on the furniture group. 

The fabric window contains one of the 


FEATURING THE DISPLAYS OF 


MALCOLM J. B. TENNENT 


Meier and Frank Company, Portland, Ore. 
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Brother and sister garments were displayed 
very effectively in our Sixth avenue and 
Morrison street corner window. The back- 
ground consisted of a series of lateral 
panels covered with leatherette and sep- 
arated by wooden moulding. The niche in 
the center of each background was used in 
which to feature toys and accessories. Sub- 
sequent displays of ready- to- wear, acces- 
sories, luggage, clothing, furnishings, shoes 
and other such merchandise has been dis- 
played effectively in front of this back- 
ground— 
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most effective background displays ever 
created for a Meier and Frank opening. 
The background, in fact, rather than being 
confined to but three windows was used 
in all six of our Fifth avenue street side. 
Unfortunately, the photograph doesn’t do 
the background justice, but perhaps the de- 
scription of the background will serve to 
describe its charm. The background consists 
of a series of fifteen louver boards extending 
the full length of the window background. 
The moulding on the front of the louvers 
extending around the face of the column 
effect at each end and also serving as a wall 
trim for the entrances. The face of the 
louvers were painted in fifteen shadings of 
rich fawn—running, one might say, from a 
warm cream into a light brown. The changes 
of color were not noticed from louver to 
louver, but the difference was _ noticeable 
when one compared the bottom or lightest 
louver and the highest or darkest louver. 
This series of six windows, for the open- 
ing preesntations, featured such merchan- 
dise as ready-to-wear, millinery and fabrics. 
The fabric display pictured with this story 
suggests but one of the many different fabric 
creations originated by the display staff. 
The drape stand is notable inasmuch as it 


—The fabric display, created for our fall 
opening, appeared in front of one of our 
most effective backgrounds—the photograph 
doesn't do the background justice; see text 
for complete description. Two modern 
hands, supported on long poles, display 
three pieces of fabric. The fabric was in 
brown, orange and yellow. Smart accessory 
groups containing merchandise of the same 
colors appeared on the base of the drape 
displayer and at the extreme left of the 
display— 
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—A display of furniture, smart in its sim- 
plicity and effective in its modernity, por- 
trayed the trend of contemporary home 
furnishings. The background of lateral 
panels and huge frosted glass illuminated 
window served as an appropriate setting for 
the display of all types of modern furniture 
suites— 


consist of a pair of glove display hands 
that have. been fitted to the top of long 
decorative moulding poles. The poles are 
fastened at the floor in a series of three 
circles. The fabric displayed in the opening 
window consisted of velvet and crepe ma- 
terials. The velvet was a rich brown; the 
crepes were orange and yellow. Appropriate 
accessories of the same colors were used in 
the display. 

In the Brother and Sister display we show 
our Sixth avenue and Morrison street cor- 
ner. The display, like all of our Fall Open- 
ing presentations, has a background that con- 
sists of leatherette covered panels separated 
by wooden moulding. The leatherette was 
a rich fawn color with the moulding being 
painted in warm brown. The background of 
the niches was painted the color of the 
moulding. 

The reader can well imagine many of the 
effective displays that have been arranged 
in the series of six displays featuring the 
louver background. Smart merchandise 
signs have been fastened to the center panel 
of the background with interesting group- 
ings appearing on either side of the panel. 
Constructional displays have been designed 
and combined with the louver background 
and many smart arrangements have resulted. 
Several fabric windows have been created 
with the various louvers serving as drapery 
stands with the material being secured to 
the face of the louvers and then swept out 
into the window or across the face of the 
background to other points of display. 

In the corner window we have a display 
background that has featured many smart 
displays of men’s wear, ready-to-wear, gift 
merchandise and other such lines of goods. 
In a series of displays appearing in this 
window during March and April, the color 
of the background was changed to a warm 
spring green with the moulding painted a 
darker shade and the face of the niche 
built out to effect a straight wall. With 
this new change in the background many 
smart displays of spring fashions were pre- 
sented. 

For summer displays the displayman need 
but create his own color scheme for the 
backgrounds and effect his own set-up ar- 
rangements. The series of backgrounds 
shown in this series of fall displays, other, 
perhaps, than the elaborate corner windows, 
can be recreated by the clever displayman 
for use in his own windows. 





Bernard Tests Color and Type 
Value in Advertisements 

A psychological investigation of colors in 
advertising ranked silver and black as first 
choice for automobiles and last for break- 
fast foods, according to a series of experi- 
ments made by a group of students working 
in psychology at Barnard college, the results 
of which were made known yesterday by 
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Dr. Georgene H. Seward, of the department 
of psychology, under whose direction the 
group worked. The project was originated 
by Miss Gwendolyn Schiller, who was as- 
sisted in carrying out the experiments by the 
Misses Beatrice Klein, Hazel Levine and 
Edith Brahdy. The studies also covered an 
investigation into the appropriateness of 
various type faces for advertising certain 
commodities. 

“The experiment carries farther, along 
similar lines, previous experiments in this 
field a decade ago, made by A. T. Poffen- 
berger and collaborators at Columbia uni- 
versity,” Dr. Seward explained. “The ex- 
periments just concluded indicate that 
changes come with time, and that advertis- 
ing should investigate these changes.” 

That “the appropriateness of type faces 
can be subjectively determined by a group 
of subjects and thus can be ascertained be- 
fore an advertisement is constructed,” and 
that “a random sampling of the population 
to be reached should be used,” are among 
the conclusions listed in this study, called 
“A Study on the Appropriateness of Type 
Faces and Color Combinations in Advertis- 
ing.” 

“We have found that color combinations 
also vary in appropriateness depending on 
the use to which they are put,” the report 
states. “Past association probably is the 
most vital factor here, although the intrinsic 
pleasantness or unpleasantness of the sepa- 
rate colors also has an influence. Unique- 
ness and distinction are important in adver- 
tising and, for this reason, new and different 
shades of colors are constantly being util- 
ized. Therefore, it is essential to be sure 
that colors are pleasant and that any asso- 
ciation which they may have is in harmony 
with the desired feeting-tone.” 

The studies found that both type faces 
and colors carry an atmosphere in them- 
selves, partly due to structure or character 
and partly due to associations built up by 
past uses, and that changes found in the 
reactions since the previous experiments 
were made indicate the necessity for adver- 
tising to keep up with the changed demands 
of the consumer. 

Samples of fifteen type faces and twenty 
two-color combinations in an abstract de- 
sign were given to twenty “subjects” in the 


laboratory course of psychology. Type faces 
ranged from bold, black, heavy capital let- 
ters to fine, small, delicate ones. Six words 
representing abstract qualities, such as “lux- 
ury,’ and six words representing commodi- 
ties were used with the type faces, the ob- 
ject being to scale each type face to each 
word for degree of appropriateness. The 
color combinations were used similarly, ex- 
cept for slight changes in the words. The 
question put was, which best carries the 
feeling-tone of the work in question? 

For the type face experiment the words 
were cheapness, dignity, economy, luxury, 
and strength, as qualities; automobiles, 
building materials, coffee, jewelry, and per- 
fume, as commodities. It was found “that 
type faces may be given a certain atmos- 
phere by their size, the heaviness or black- 
ness of the lines, by their shape and their 
spacing, and that the atmosphere may be 
greatly influenced by the ease with which 
we can read a word.” 

The words used in the color experiments 
were cheapness, dignity, luxury, cleanliness, 
and economy, for qualities, and automobiles, 
coffee, perfume, soap, and breakfast food for 
commodities. 

The first choices in color combinations 
were given as follows: Cheapness, orange 
and red; dignity, silver and black; economy, 
yellow and green; luxury, silver and black; 
cleanliness, yellow and green; automobile, 
silver and black; breakfast food, yellow and 
green; coffee, yellow and black; soap, yel- 
low and green; perfume, silver and green. 

Analysis of the results on color combina- 
tions shows that luxury has a positive rela- 
tionship with perfume and automobiles and 
a negative one with breakfast food and cof- 
fee—From an article in the New York Her- 
ald Tribune. 





Jackson Displaymen Visit 
South Bend 

Fame travels afar and so eight members of 
the Jackson Display Club, Jackson, Mich., 
journeyed to South Bend to view the spring 
opening windows. Those who made the trip 
were C. B. McKee, J. C. Nasser, D. Andrews, 
N. A. Vanslyke, F. P. Everett and Bob Sher- 
wood. All had a jolly good time, for the 
South Bend displaymen were gracious hosts. 
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Getting Into and Out of 
““Hot Water” 


By R. M. ANGELL 
New York Light and Power Corp. 
Albany, N. Y. 


Perhaps the largest problem that confronts 
public utilities and other service selling or- 
ganizations is the question of how to get their 
story across. Time after time it has been 
proved that the article that delivers the service 
becomes of slight importance while the service 
itself becomes magnified. Let us take the sale 
of automatic gas water heaters as an example 
of the possibilities inherent in an intangible 
service. 

We have turned the faucet marked HOT in 
our own homes and been disappointed to get 
only cold water. Did this make us rush out 
and buy an automatic water heater? No, it 
merely made us wish that we had hot water. 
The point is that we never gave a thought to 
the appliance but wished, forcibly sometimes, 
for the service that appliance could give us. 
Now suppose that on the way downtown that 
you saw a bedraped and beflowered water 
heater in a window. Did it occur to you that 
this would give you the service you had wished 
for? Again, no. There was no connection 
between the heater and your disappointment 
that morning. Now suppose again that in- 
stead of just a heater in that window there 
was a pictorial reminder of what had hap- 
pened to you and how you could eliminate these 
disappointments in the future. Wouldn’t that 
start a train of thought in your mind that 
would make you more receptive to the further 
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arguments of a salesman who called that after- 
noon to tell you that you need no longer accept 
hot water disappointments? An appliance has 
not been sold but a service has. 

Hot water and its hundred-fold uses, per- 
sonal or household, presents an endless motif 
for displays. Civilization demands more and 
more hot water and it is up to us to tell the 
people that old-fashioned methods are no 
longer necessary or feasible. No longer does 
“Henree have to run down to light the old 
heater,” nor does the modern housewife have 


—A note for femininity: For Personal Loveli- 

ness, hot water has its place among your 

beautifiers. And in the midst of practical 

beauty hints stands a "Keep Hot" to bring 
hot water to the home— 


—Whether the display touches the theme of 

beauty, practicability, convenience or econ- 

omy, the suggestion of the use to which the 

product will be put attracts consumer 
attention— 


—The window displays of “hot water" heat- 
ers appearing with this article are not neces- 
sarily recent displays, but they indicate a 
certain display trend which will be followed 
with modern display presentations— 
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—In the "Keep Hot water heater" display 
pictured on the right the clever use of 
copy—'l'm always in Hot Water, | mean 
I'm never out of it'—again suggests the 
practicability and loveliness angles— 


—lIn the center is reproduced an early util- 

ity display of the "beauty" type. This type 

display has gone through many refinements 

since this display was installed, but the 

idea behind the display still remains good 
utility display merchandising— 


—A note of comedy with direct reference 

to some home appliance has always proved 

interesting in the window display. The wide 

application of comedy is suggested in the 

display reproduced on the left, “Enjoy Hot 

Water,” and in the “Have You a Little 
Fairy in Your Home?"— 


to wait for the coal boiler. Everyone of the 
people who pass our store have tried the 
faucet that should have been marked with a 
question mark instead of “Hot” and it doesn’t 
take any mental gymnastics on their part to 
grasp the message in cur window. 

We certainly got into hot water when the 
services of our display department were offered 
to about ninety plumbers and heating con- 
tractors to do the same kind of job for them 
as we had been doing for ourselves. The com- 
pany was always willing and eager to co- 
operate and help these dealers. A small num- 
ber had been lent window displays from our 
regular stock. These few had fairly good- 
sized windows and extending to them our 
services did not dj ur routine. But now 
all the plumbeps’ wre giveffto understand that 
be lied r arly with dis- 
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oe \ tlfat Bhguld be 
given as mucK‘tbought\as own djsplays. 
The appeal sh be along(the same lines. 
In fact they show Bet the sarfig displays that 
we gave our own Oo ce. Je v se ech 
constructing displays for DuY own Windows so 
we chose from our files dffes~that could be 
easily reduced in size to conform with the 
largest number of these windows. These dis- 
plays have been made up in quantities by 
screen process following the original color 
schemes used in our own displays. 

When the first few of these displays were 
completed, they were sent out to the plumber 
contact men in our company. They were in- 
structed to distribute the displays and help 
the plumbers install them in their windows. 
With all due credit to these contact men and 
the plumber we found the bundles tucked 
away in his cellar or our own company office. 
The contact men had so many other duties 
that the displays had been passed up for the 
time being. Finding that this procedure was a 
failure we turned about and installed the dis- 
plays ourselves. 

At present we find that these dealers, except 
in very few cases, do not use their windows 
for any other displays. Some time in the 
future there may be other items bidding for 
the space but at present our displays have 
nearly 109 per cent showing in their windows. 
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America’s Changing Displays 
“Yard Goods” 


Is it necessary for DISPLAY WORLD 
to comment upon America’s Changing Dis- 
plays? If the displayman hasn’t come to 
appreciate the tremendous change that is 
being made in American Displays with the 
brief study of these past few articles that 
have appeared on the subject during the 
several preceding months, then that display- 
man may well come to regard his position in 
the field of display as tottering. The sur- 
prising thing about the change in displays 
lies in the simplicity of the change. Ameri- 
can displays are coming to recognize order, 
form, line, balance, perspective, angles, set- 
up construction, and decoration. And, 
strange as it may seem, it is in the sim- 
plicity of this change that most displaymen 
are finding their difficulty. 

Display has for such a long time been 
a matter of decorative rather than merchan- 
dising qualities. Displaymen have been too 
prone to let the decorative qualities of their 
displays carry the burden with the laws of 
order and form disregarded as unneccessary 
fundamentals. But it is the laws of order 
and form that are now proving the blocks 
against which the vast majority of Ameri- 
can displaymen are stumbling. Display 
school training has not mentioned these fun- 
damentals; practical display training has not 
covered the necessities of line, balance, form 
and the many other attributes simply be- 
cause their importance hasn’t been appreci- 
ated. And now, with the entrance of archi- 
tects upon the display scene—men whose 
training has been developed around just such 
fundamentals as line, form, balance, angles, 
perspective, contrast, height, and other such 
important rules of order—the display field 
has come to recognize the change but the 
vast majority of displaymen are lost so far 
as appreciation and recognition of the 
change is concerned. 


A DISPLAY WORLD PRESENTATION 


Isn’t it just about time for American dis- 
playmen to shake off the blinders of decora- 
tive display and accept the new order of 
simplicity? Isn't it about time for American 
displaymen to dust off the old text-books 
and begin a study of the only practical text- 
book on display prepared for American read- 
ers to date—‘The Window Display Man- 
ual?” Isn’t it about time for American 
displaymen to again lead the parade of dis- 
play creativeness rather than accept foreign 
displays as more original and of much 
greater display efficiency? DISPLAY 
WORLD can but point the way. We will 
be criticized by many displaymen, but pos- 
terity will prove whether we are right or 
not. And we have come to appreciate the 
change as only those in our position can 
appreciate conditions. 

Let us study the several fabric displays 
reproduced with this article of America’s 
Changing Displays. We don’t say that these 
displays are the best examples of fabric 
displays to be obtained in America today. 
In fact, since this article was prepared we 
have seen several fabric displays that are 
far superior to any display pictured with 
this group. But this group of displays will 
prove one point—and it is a point well worth 
serious consideration. The point is: In but 
one instance will the displayman find in this 
group of pictures the old-fashioned chop- 
ping-down or similar drape stand display 
of fabrics; in but several instances will the 
displayman find figures draped of un-cut 
materials—and we’re not saying that this 
method of display of fabrics is going out 
of fashion, but we are saying that the tech- 
nique of fabric drape on figure presenta- 
tion is changing. 

In no instance do any of these displays 
resemble the more creative fabric windows 
from our more aggressive and creative dis- 





playmen on the Continent. American dis- 
playmen have yet to appreciate the technique 
of Continental displays as far as fabrics are 
concerned. Continental displaymen are still 
several years advanced in the manner of 
fabric displays. Even the Continental dis- 
playman’s most simple drape display is far 
superior to the average display of even 
America’s most creative displaymen. (If 
we are wrong in that statement, we will 
welcome more creative displays from Ameri- 
ca’s creative displaymen. We want to be 
proved wrong; we want to know that Ameri- 
can displaymen have come to appreciate the 
change in display and that some American 
displaymen are doing an even more creative 
display job than our Continental display 
contemporaries.) 

Let us make a brief study of the displays 
reproduced with this article. We will com- 
ment on their good and their bad points. 
And we hope every displayman reading this 
article will study the displays with us. We 
do not choose to create the impression that 
the displays reproduced with this article 
aren’t good displays. They are good fabric 
displays, but every one could be improved; 
and not a single display has any of the vir- 
tues of true Continental display simplicity. 
Let us continue our analysis. 

In the display of plaid fabrics at 84 cents, 
we have an interesting arrangement of ma- 
terial that has simply been hung from vari- 
ous corners of the window background and 
draped to the center of the window or swept 
across the window from front corner to 
back corner. The display is certainly simple 
enough, and it strongly suggests the Conti- 
nental technique, but that is as far as it 
goes. The display doesn’t tell a story; it 
doesn’t present a single sales point; it is 
entirely lacking in fashion points other than 
the display of the McCall pattern sign and 
magazines. The drapes of material are very 
neatly arranged but when all is said and 
done the display is just a series of drape 
sweeps of material. Ray W. Parks, the cre- 
ator, can take this criticism; and we predict 
that he will be among the first American 
displaymen to really create a_ successful 
American fabric technique. His work needs 
watching. 

In the Pictorial Patterns display we have 


—Here we have a fabric display created by 
Ray W. Parks, Leavitt Stores Corporation, 
Manchester, N. H. The display is of a defi- 
nite type that is certain to find more and 
more favor in America within the next few 
years. It is a type fabric display that is 
extremely simple to install, but it is a type 
display that requires a definite knowledge 
of composition and fabric display. This type 
display gives a displayman tremendous 
latitude of merchandise presentation— 
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—In the smart "Pictorial Patterns" display, 
created by J. M. Smith, W. B. McClurkan 
Company, Wichita Falls, Texas, we have 
another definite fabric display trend—that 
of creating and suggesting fashions with 
fabrics. The displayman will notice that in 
but three instances does a fabric drape on 
a figure appear in these displays. This 
method of style presentation is much more 
effective than the old style figure drape. 
The idea offers tremendous possibilities for 
simplified arrangements— 


—We must acknowledge A. J. Roeder's 
leadership in suggesting the trend of 
America's Changing Fabric Displays—The 
Wm. H. Block Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 
The fabric display reproduced here suggests 
the nearest thing to a modern fabric figure 
drape shown in this series of displays, and 
this display was created by Roeder several 
years ago. The display is Continental in 
technique, extremely simple in its arrange- 
ment of effects and extremely smart and 
interesting in the presentation of the mer- 
chandise— 


—Chas. A. Merrill, when he was display 
director for Kaufman Straus, Louisville, Ky. 
created many fine fabric displays. The dis- 
play reproduced here, while a little over- 
decorated, suggests the simplicity of smart 
presentational methods where panels and 
plaques are covered with fabric and a 
geometrical arrangement effected for the 
display of the goods. This technique of 
fabric display offers many clever possi- 
bilities— 


still another fabric window in which a good 
idea has been allowed to disintegrate. The 
tall pictorial fashion cards at either end of 
the window contain an excellent idea for an 
extremely smart fabric display—the sugges- 
tion of an actual garment of the material dis- 
played on the panel. The display should 
have contained several additional panels 
with similar fashion suggestions for the most 
successful display of fabrics. The size of 
the panels could have been decreased and 
even as many as six or more panels dis- 
played in the window. It is very hard to 
realize why so many displaymen and buyers 
seem to labor under the false impression 
that when a fabric display is created unless 
a bunch of material is draped somewhere 
in the window the customer won’t know the 
material is yard goods. We credit the cus- 
tomer with more intelligence. If the cus- 
tomer of the sun-burst and other such deco- 
rative fabric display era recognized the ma- 
terial in such displays as yard goods, the 
customer of today is certainly going to 
recognize a display of silks stretched flat 
on panels on which cut-out figures reproduce 
current fashions as yard goods. 

A. J. Roeder is one of America’s most 
creative fabric displaymen. His fabric dis- 
plays of several years past, however, are 
even more creative than his fabric displays 
of today. Witness, for example, the splen- 
did display of “Thist-Du” materials em- 
ploying the three draped figures standing 
on low floor platforms with the fabric from 
the figure drape carried up to the tree 
effect used with each group. The display is 
splendid in its simplicity. The idea back 
of the display is excellent, and while no 
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attempt has been made to actually fashion 
a garment of the fabric displayed the illu- 
sive suggestion of the garment is sufficient 
to suggest many attractive uses for the 
material. This particular display is un- 
questionably one of the most creative dis- 
plays reproduced with this group of windows 
and one with which we can find no argu- 
ment. 

The “Prints” display suggests a presenta- 
tion of an extremely different vintage, the 
vintage of material stretched flat on planes 
or flat forms. But like several of the dis- 
plays reproduced here the idea has been 
carried too far. If the creator had confined 
his display to but one idea, saving the other 
three ideas for succeeding displays we 
wouldn’t have been able to question the 
presentation. As it is we have material 
placed on a half sun-burst series of forms; 
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material placed on perpendicular forms; 
material draped from the left to the right 
of the display; material covering cut-out 
letters, and puffed material. Any one idea 
is sufficient in any display. Take the sun- 
burst idea and develop it in a window by 
itself; take the manner of the draped ma- 
terial from wall to wall; take the perpen- 
dicular panels and develop an entire back- 
ground and display; use huge cut-out re- 
productions of letters in front of a draped 
background of plain material and in each 
instance the displayman will have a smart 
window. But combine the five methods of 
fabric presentation and the display pictured 
results. 

The “You Old Sew And Sew” display 
is a fine example of just what can be ac- 
complished in the small window display. 
The displayman doesn’t necessarily require 
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—The unitized display has developed a new 
style window presentation. Many of Amer- 
ica's newer retail establishments are either 
changing their fronts to incorporate the 
smaller window or remodeling their windows 
to achieve the smartness of the unit method 
of merchandise presentation. In this C. H. 
Crawley display, The Big Store, Auburn, 
N. Y., we have an excellent example of the 
possibilities of fabric presentation in the 
small window. But four pieces of fabric have 
been featured, but the tie-up of fabric, 
accessories, pattern styles and notions re- 
sults in a productive display— 


—R. C. Bowers in one of his Robertson 
Brothers, South Bend, Ind., displays effects a 
fabric technique that displays a tremendous 
quantity of fabrics and yet presents them 
in a very comprehensive manner. Three 
planes are introduced in the window, with 
fabric draped in simple folds from each 
plane.- A wall drape from the left of the 
display into the center is concealed behind 
the center plane. A figure draped in uncut 
material occupies the center of the display— 


—"The Fabrics That Bloom in the Spring” 
suggests still another R. C. Powers display 
presentation. In this instance Bowers has in- 
corporated the technique of covering wall- 
board forms with fabric and using the forms 
to effect flower pots and flowers. The 
center of the display is occupied with a wall 
and window drape using some fourteen 
pieces of plain-colored material— 


—When it comes to spectacular fabric dis- 
play arrangements, A. J. Roeder, The Wm. 
H. Block Company, Indianapolis, Ind., leads 
the American display parade. This display, 
like several of the other Roeder fabric 
presentations reproduced with this series of 
displays, was created several seasons ago, 
but the technique is so far advanced of the 
average fabric presentation to be worthy of 
reproduction here. Roeder wouldn't create 
this type display today, but the idea offers 
many possibilities— 


a huge window for the effective display of 
fabrics. A small window will in a great 
many instances prove just as productive as 
a large display. Mr. Crawley is to be con- 
gratulated for his fine idea. The display 
is mightly well balanced, and the idea is 
limited to but one method of fabric present- 
tation. Such a display could be developed 
very nicely to larger proportions. 

The display consisting of the three planes 
of plain fabric with the figure draped of 
plaid fabric and sweeps of heavy material 
from the left wall to the right center of the 
display is another example of a good idea 
well executed. Had the idea been developed 
on the Continent it is questionable whether 
the displayman would have introduced the 
draped material. The Continental display- 
man would have been much more inclined 
to use three or more figures on the left of 
the display—the portion now occupied with 
the draped fabric—for the introduction of 
several drape effects of the Roeder “Thist- 
Du” display type. The display is very neat 
in its arrangement and it indicates that sim- 
plicity is rapidly gaining recognition among 
American display creators. 

The “Fabrics That Bloom In The Spring” 
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—lIn the "A. B. C. Percale Fabric" display 
we have an A. J. Roeder, The Wm. H. Block 
Company, Indianapolis, Ind., presentation of 
a comparatively recent creation. Roeder, 
in this instance, has introduced a series of 
cut-out figures as well as manikins. The 
fabric drapes on the ends of the display 
with the bolts of material serve to focus 
attention on the center of the display which 
contains the message of the display. Ap- 
proximately twenty-four pieces of fabric can 
be displayed in such a set-up. How much 
easier this type of display is to comprehend 
and appreciate than the old type fabric 
display with elaborate drape effects— 


—Another Roeder display is reproduced on 
the right that dates back several years, but 
it again shows Roeder's appreciation of the 
trend of display. In the Ray Parks’ fabric 
display reproduced elsewhere in this article 
we show another version of this fabric pres- 
entationa! technique, and yet the two dis- 
plays have but little in common. The 
displayman must create his own display 
compositions— 


—R. C. Bowers, in his Robertson Brothers 
Silk Parade" display, suggests still another 
modern drape technique. The heads of sev- 
eral figures appear on the center panel, 
from which fabric has been draped. Actual 
costumes aren't suggested, but the indica- 
tion of garments is made and the customer 
appreciation is positive. This display, inci- 
dently, introduces the only instance in 
which the old-style fabric drape appears in 
any of these displays. Compare the dis- 
plays and form your own conclusions as to 
just which method of fabric display is most 
effective— 


—At the bottom of the page we have still 
another Chas. A. Merrill, Kaufman Straus, 
Louisville, Ky., fabric display. The introduc- 
tion of huge cut-out letters, and the method 
of fabric drapes distinguishes this presenta- 
tion. The technique of actual display of 
fabrics could have been changed and the 
display improved, but the display repro- 
duces a definite fabric display theme which 
American displaymen will use to exceptional 
advantage within the next few years— 


display is still another presentation from 
the hand of R. C. Bowers. (Mr. Bowers, in- 
cidently, is no longer associated with Rob- 
ertson Brothers; he is associated with 
Ackemann Brothers, Elgin, Ill.) In the 
display just mentioned we find a good idea 
on either end of the display, but an idea 
that would have been better had the fan 
of fabrics in the center been committed 
to another display with a third flower pot 
of printed fabrics used in the center in place 
of the fan. The background panel of plain 
fabrics should have been used with which to 
cover the entire background. 

One Dollar Silk Sale display offers the 
proprieties for any number of effective 
fabric displays, but in their original use 
they rather confuse the observer. The dis- 
play is different—we readily admit that 
point—but it doesn’t offer the simplicity of 
several of the other fabric displays pictured 
with this group. Of course the customer 
would know that the display was designed 
to sell silks—that’s what the sign says— 

[Continued on page 31] 
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Merchandising and its 


I have never been a merchandise manager 
and never expect to achieve such fame, but 
I have had an interesting experience reach- 
ing over a period of twenty-five years, study- 
ing merchandise. I started years ago as a 
comparison shopper for Altman’s, and while 
it was not a new profession then it was 
not so well known as it is today. It was my 
duty to go into the shops and try to find 
out what was what in merchandise. I did 
that for five years and found it excellent 
training. I still say to a great many girls 
who come to me out of school with the 
question,“ How shall I begin to learn about 
merchandise?” “I don’t know of any better 
way than to be a comparison shppper.” 

After that, more by good luck than by good 
management, I did a little fashion work. 
Then I realized suddenly that I didn’t know 
very much about the inside of a department 
store, so I went into Stern’s for two years 
and a half and ran their Comparison De- 
partment, after which I went to Europe to 
be their European representative. I came 
back and went for four years with Mr. Nast 
as merchandise editor for Vogue, Vanity 
Fair and House and Garden. Then, curious- 
ly enough, I began much the same kind of 
work I am now doing. I started in to help 
various businesses as consultant of merchan- 
dising. There seemed to be a need for some- 
one to interpret the point of view of the 
woman public to the manufacturer. I did 
this consultant work for four years then 
returned to Mr. Nast for four more years, 
since which time I have called myself, 
whether rightly or wrongly, a merchandise 
counsellor. 

Now during that long period of time, I 
naturally gained some strong convictions 
concerning merchandising about which I am 
going to try to tell you. All these policies 
I have actually seen put into practice. That 
is one reason why I believe in them. I have 
come to know that successful merchandising 
of any product, whether it be that of the 
retailer of the manufacturer, depends upon 
many more factors than are apparent on 
the surface. 

I think that a business, whether it be 
manufacturing or retailing, must have a 
“sound policy;” it must have a reason for 
being; there must be a sound need for it. 
That brings us to the customer and the 
study of the market through that customer; 
in other words, the needs of a particular 
buying public, a point too often very much 
neglected by the manufacturer. Often he is 
not close enough to his buying public to 
know the life and the habits of that public 
and herein comes the justification for the 
stylist who can be of real assistance as an 
interpreter or liaison officer. 





*One of a series of lectures given by the Indus- 
trial Institute of the Art Center, New York City. 
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By MARION TAYLOR* 


Today, in certain fields, we take it for 
granted, as in the retail department store 
worlds, that competition assures fair pricing. 
But there are other worlds, where we can’t 
be so safe. Many times manufacturers bring 
out products which they think are good and 
likely to make a hit, and so put a fancy 
price on them. I have seen specialty shops 
make the same mistake. In fact, I had an 
investigation to make only the day before 
yesterday of a chain of specialty shops, and 
I found the merchandise was stupidly priced, 
because they had attempted to take inordi- 
nate profits on merchandise not deserving it. 

What I mean by fair pricing isn’t selling 
it at the lowest possible figure you can 
afford to sell it. The public should pay for 
certain elements of excellence. One should 
pay for new high fashion. One should pay 
for something which is very beautiful and 
is rare. There are certain things we should 
be made to pay for. I have never in my life, 
for example—and I have tried many times 
and failed—been able to buy cheap shoes or 
cheap hats. I have always found something 
in the smart hat and the good shoes that 
justified the seemingly high price. There 
is, in the really artistic thing, certain lines, 
certain style for which one should pay. I 
don’t think you can always judge it in- 
trinsically, so when I say fair pricing I 
don’t mean a certain mark-up by which you 
judge all hats or all shoes or all dresses. 

Attractive display is the next point to 
consider. I am so much a believer in dis- 
play that I have often been led into saying 
that I would rather see poor merchandise 
well displayed than good merchandise poorly 
displayed, but probably that isn’t quite true. 
Modern display is no longer full of stunts, 
it is largely suggestive, in that it gives you 
the picture either of the woman as she ap- 
pears complete or the house as it looks fur- 
nished. It helps you to understand the use 
of the object if shown with its accessories. 

And now we come to promotion. Sound, 
honest promotion is very important as well 
as very necessary. I had occasion in early 
November to be in Paris, and I went into 
Descat, the milliner, where I tried to get 
sport hats for one of my clients in London, 
and as I was fitting a hat myself they said, 
“We have a new hat coming through which 
we would like to show you because we be- 
lieve it is a forerunner of the new fashion,” 
so I waited, and they brought out a white 
Jersey stitched sailor. The minute I saw it, 
I said to myself, “This looks right to me. 
It belongs in the present current fashions. 
We are very tired of berets and we are very 
tired of losing hats off the back of our 
heads. There must come something else 
and this looks as if it might be it.” 

I spoke about the sailor to two women 
who were Paris buyers for New York stores. 
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One of these sent it to a smart shop in New 
York. She sent the report to me at the same 
time as a matter of courtesy. She went to 
the extent of telling them why she believed 
that this particular hat meant something. 
She had sent them dozens of other hats, 
but she said, “This may make history. It 
is the beginning of a change. I believe in 
it.” I was very interested to watch what 
happened. 

It came to Bendel’s and to one or two 
other shops. A few people promoted it. Her 
particular shop, curiously enough, did not. 
Being very friendly with the owner of that 
shop, I said to him one day, “I believe you 
could have doue something with that hat,” 
and he said, “It looked sort of strange to 
us and sort of different.” I said, “Every- 
thing does which comes for the first time.” 

Another shop did promote it. And they 
did very well with it, and now as you all 
know, it is history. You pick up any paper 
and every ad you see is sailor this and 
sailor that and sailor something else. And 
the shops that did promote it, whether they 
sold it in great quantities or not, have added 
to their fashion prestige to the extent that 
they have said to their customers, “Well, we 
did tell you about the sailors in November 
and here they are, so next time we tell you 
about even green monkeys you will be im- 
pressed.” That is what I mean by promotion. 
I think that the honest study of it always re- 
pays you. If your information is sound and if 
you say to yourself, “This looks right; it 
fits into the general scheme of things. Let’s 
tell the public about it and let’s tell them 
why we believe it is good,” I think that will 
very often stimulate the sale of a sound and 
timely article. 

I want to say a little more about promo- 
tion. Before promotion, it is very necessary 
to do some sound investigating to find out, 
“Is this thing really good?”—“does it fit in 
the general scheme of fashion?”—and the 
more time you give to these problems you see 
that everything fits into one general scheme. 
Sometimes there is a thing so beautifully 
done that of itself it creates a vogue, and 
other things follow. That is very rare. Gen- 
erally, a thing succeeds because it fits in 
with the general scheme of living, with the 
other things that are created at that nioment. 
In promotion, it is of the utmost importance 
that the thing you promote has a sound 
reason for being. 

I have bought merchandise in Europe for 
manufacturers. I can give you case after 
case in point where they have said to me, 
“Yes, Miss Taylor, it is very nice but what’s 
remarkable about it?” I have said, “Noth- 
ing, but it is the kind of thing you search 
and search to find, because it’s right, and 
eventually it’s these simple ‘just right’ things 
that become volume sellers because of their 
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rightness.” You notice well dressed people 
but you are never startled by them. You 
are pleased by their appearance, and it is 
only as you study them that you see they 
please because of the rightness of their 
things. And in line with this thought comes 
the question of timeliness. 

A great many promotions fail because the 
merchandise is brought out too soon. Very 
few things fail because they are brought 
out too late; that is so stupid that very few 
people do it, but so many times a good thing 
is promoted, but is brought out before the 
average buyer is ready for it and since 
neither the manufacturers nor the shops can 
afford to wait for fashion to catch up with 
it, it dies on their hands. 

If you are going to bring out a mass 
product, something which sells at a low 
price and must sell in volume in order to 
make money, you must be very sure that 
it will immediately interest the particular 
market where you attempt to sell it. 

With high fashion timeliness does not 
make so much difference, because anything 
that is unusual and charming will always 
sell to the few. We are not so much con- 
cerned with high fashion, except as an 
education, because it produces money for so 
few; but in middle fashion and low fashion 
timeliness is of extreme importance. 

A dress which was one of the biggest 
sellers at Macy’s was an adaptation of a 
Chanel of that same season. It was a very 
beautiful dress and very simple, but it was 
Chanel and it was of that season, and yet 
they were able to produce it at a low price 
because it was a simple dress and make a 
volume seller out of it. I think we should 
get that fact over when we can, that high 
fashion no longer means something which 
is extreme. 

The next point in merchandising is adver- 
tising. I think that today, we all admit that 
the greatest part of bunk has been taken out 
of advertising. The man who does the old- 
fashioned sort of advertising, full of exag- 
gerations and extreme statements, is today 
the laughing stock not only of the trade 
but his customers. The greatest possibile 
good that advertising can do for a product 
is to show it as honestly and as attractively 
as it can. When you have done that, when 
you have shown it as attractively as you 
can, and described it in simple English— 
you have pretty much done your job. 

I remember a number of years ago I was 
working for a well known silversmith and 
we began to do some things in modern 
silver. It is still difficult to sell any good 
modern silver in this country. I brought 
from Europe what I thought sound and good 
examples of silver. The firm was open- 
minded, and they looked at the things and 
said, “We don’t understand this matter too 
well. We will be very glad to use them if 
you say so, but we think we must tell our 
salesmen something about this before we go 
too deeply into it.” So we gathered the 
salesmen together and I talked to them in 
a simple fashion as a householder, as a 
woman who lived a normal life and needed 
silver. I told them why I believed that 
modern silver of the simpler type had a 
place in the scheme of things. 

Well, I think that I partly convinced them. 

[Continued on page 30] 
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quick 
change 
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window 


It's not so easy to plan ahead in pres- 
ent day merchandising. Special show- 
ings of merchandise frequently must 
be made on the spur of the moment 
to tie up with newspaper advertising 
featured for the next day.. Time is 
too short to order out special decora- 
and then too, display 
appropriation does not provide for 
the spending of extra sums for such 
events. 


tions your 


What's to be done? For a display- 
man who has a Cutawl the answer is 
easy. All he has to do is to get out 
some wallboard, paint—and his ma- 
chine. In a jiffy he can make the 


very best kind of window setting at 


2:15 P.M. 
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“We've got to have a win- 


dow 


display featuring a 


special selling of hosiery to 
tie up with this evening's 
advertising." 


newspaper 
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At work, cutting out 
an original window 
setting with the 


Cutawl. 
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trifling cost. 


our easy payment plan. 


13 S. THROOP ST. 





Display completed 


to co-operate 


ready 
with the 


store's advertising for the 


next day. 


‘The Cutawl is used daily by thousands of stores to 
solve the problem of quick and economical change 
of displays. You can't hope to have real efficiency 
in your display department without the Cutawl. 


Write today for further information and details of 


INTERNATIONAL REGISTER CO. 


CHCAGO, 


ILL. 





USE 
THIS 
COUPON . 


International Register Co., 13 S. Throop St., Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me Cutawl catalog and EASY PAYMENT PLAN. 
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The Relation of Lighting 
to Merchandising 


Retail merchandising of today is con- 
ducted upon a very close marginal basis, 
considerably more so than at any time dur- 
ing the past decade, during which period 
the question of operative cosis did not have 
the significance that they have under present 
retailing conditions. 

While the item of purchased service, or 
electric energy for light and power purposes 
is a relatively minor item in the total of 
operative expense, yet each item making up 
the total cost of doing business bears a cer- 
tain percentage relation to the cost of sales 
and it, therefore, becomes necessary to con- 
fine each of these items within very narrow 
limits. 

It is customary to set up certain budget 
figures under this control for each item of 
expense, including an arbitrary figure cover- 
ing the cost of lighting, based upon the gen- 
erally accepted standards of illumination. 
From this is established a common figure 
representing a so-called permissible cost of 
lighting to sales, expressed as a percentage. 

This common cost figure under normal 
conditions will vary from 0.25 per cent to 
1.50 per cent of sales, dependent upon the 
size of the store, volume of the sales and 
character of the business. 

However, under present conditions, these 
figures exhibit an increase of from 20 to 35 
per cent, due to the fact that while volume 
and prices have undergone a very decided 
reduction, the cost of illumination has re- 
mained at approximately the same as under 
normal conditions of trade. This is a prac- 
tical illustration of what has taken place 
in the merchandising field in the past two 
years, and while the percentage figures are 
purely arbitrary, they represent a fair aver- 
age of actual conditions. 

In substantiation of the above statement, 
it will be interesting to consider the relative 
difference in the cost of energy for lighting 
purposes in percentage of sales under nor- 
mal conditions and the present, using for 
that purpose average common figures set up 
for this item. 





Actual 
(% of Sales) % 
Normal Present Incr. 
Large Department 


Stores ......... 0.27% 0.36% 334%4% 
Medium Dept. 
Stores . 0.60% 0.80% 3344% 


Small Dept. and 


D. G. Stores.... 0.56% 0.70% 25% 


Drug Stores . 080% 1.10% 371%4% 
Grocery Stores.... 0.50% 0.60% 20% 
Specialty Shops... 1.20% 1.50% 25% 














*This presentation is from a paper delivered at 
the Case School of Applied Science, Cleveland, 
Ohio. DISPLAY WORLD’S presentation of the 


article began in the March issue. 


By FREDERICK J. PEARSON* 
Consulting Engineer, Merchandise Mart, 
Chicago, Ill. 


It will be noted that there is a substantial 
difference between the cost of lighting for 
the three classes of department stores. There 
are two reason for this, viz., first, greater 
sales volume and spread of fixed and oper- 
ative expenses in the case of the large stores. 
Second, the greater energy consumption of 
the larger stores, thus obtaining the advan- 
tages of the lower bracketed rates charged 
for energy. 

Specialty shops show a relatively high 
cost, due to the use of show windows for a 
greater number of hours and also more ex- 
tended employment of decorative lighting. 

Drug stores exhibit a somewhat higher 
rate, due to longer operating hours. 

Grocery stores show approximately the 
same lighting charges as the small dry 
goods store, both operating upon about the 
same hourly basis. 

This brings into consideration the ques- 
tion as.to what determines the normal per- 
missible cost of lighting to sales and what 
may be properly assumed as the threshold 
intens:iy of illumination. Or, in other 
words, what footcandle intensity will pro- 
duce maximum sales at a minimum cost? 
Or, at what intensity does any increase 
cease to produce increased sales, propor- 
tionate to the increased cost of the higher 
level of intensity? 

Numerous attempts have been made and 
a great many surveys conducted for the 
purpose of developing certain data indicat- 
ing the relation between candle foot in- 
tensity and sales velocity. Many of these 
surveys were made by eminent engineers 
and students of economics in the lighting 
field. 

The usual manner of conducting these 
tests consists in selecting a certain depart- 
ment in the store, covering the area with a 
system of illumination, arranged for pro- 
gressively increasing the intensity from day 
to day, and tabulating sales against intensi- 
ties each day for periods of thirty days or 
more a: trom the data secured, plotting a 
characteristic curve, presumably showing 
some relation between intensity and sales 
velocity 

The results of these tests have been dis- 
appointing, due to the presence of many 
variable factors, such as the day of the 
week, weather conditions, reaction of sales 
persons, seasonal merchandise, style and 
other considerations. In fact, it is almost 
impossible to repeat performance curve 
characteristics from day to day, or week to 
week. 

It is therefore obvious and a lamentable 
fact that it is quite impossible at present to 
establish by test any definite, economical, 
optimum level of illumination for merchan- 
disine which can be capably supported. 

It wenid seem, therefore, that the rational 


method of determining correct intensities of 
illumination for various departments and 
lines of merchandise should be based upon 
conclusions reached as a result of experi- 
ence, observation and measurement, taking 
into consideration the reaction of customers, 
sales persons and management, together 
with display, ease of examination and selec- 
tion of merchandise, as well as returns due 
to dissatisfied purchases. 

Several lighting codes have been pub- 
lished, recommending certain footcandle in- 
tensities for various departments and lines 
of merchandise and are practically the only 
source of information available today. They 
probably offer the safest guide for the de- 
sign of lighting systems for department and 
other stores. 

However, experience in the use of some 
of these tables has proven somewhat un- 
satisfactory and open to some criticism from 
the standpoint of correct values of illumi- 
nation for various lines of merchandise, due 
to the fact that consideration has not been 
given to some of the factors entering into 
the problem concerned from a sales stand- 
point. 

Under the stress of diminishing volume 
and retail prices existing in the retail 
trade, with the consequent increased ratio 
of expense, it is of paramount importance 
that the cost of doing business be reduced 
to a minimum. This, of course, calls for a 
reduction of every item of expense possible 
and the natural tendency is to reduce the 
item of lighting expense proportionately 
with other items. 

The question as to the wisdom of extend- 
ing these reductions to include lighting costs 
calls for a very fine discrimination on the 
part of merchants and executives. Gener- 
ally speaking, it would seem unwise to at- 
tempt any reduction of lighting expense by 
curtailing the amount of illumination in 
active departments; whatever economies are 
effected should preferably be secured by ad- 
justing the hours of burning and the number 
of units in the less active departments and 
sections of the establishment. 

Any let-down in the degree of illumina- 
tion of the store, significant as to cost, is 
quickly apparent to the customer and has an 
unfavorable reaction. On the contrary, the 
preseat difficult conditions of merchandising 
might easily justify an increased intensity 
of illumination in many active departments, 
rather than a reduction. 

In this connection a fact often lost sight 
of is that the maximum demand and total 
consumption generally exceeds the kilowatt 
hours included within the bracketed rates by 
a considerable margin. 

Any moderate decrease or increase in de- 
mand or consumption will take the rates 
established in the lower brackets. The point 
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to be made here is that the amount of saving 
or increase in the cost of lighting under 
these conditions, either below or above nor- 
mal load, will not be based upon the aver- 
age rate. 

As an example, let us assume a store hav- 
ing a normal monthly consumption of 41,600 
KWH and a maximum demand of 153 kilo- 
watts, bracketed rates, as follows: 





DEMAND CHARGE 
First 10 KW @ $2.50 
Next 40 KW @ $2.00 
Next 103 KW @ $1.80 
Mies eS. 6 500 KWH @ $0.04 
Next .....e... 4,500 KWH @ $0.03 
Next ........20,000 KWH @ $0.0175 
Excess .......16,600 KWH @ $0.013 
Total consumption..........41,600 KWH 
Average rate .........24¢ per KWH 











It is plain from the above example that 
any increase in the maximum demand will 
be at the lower bracketed rate of $1.80 per 
kilowatt and any increased energy charge 
will be at the rate of 1.3 cents per kilowatt 
hour. 

Furthermore, unless the energy consump- 
tion is reduced to the extent of 16,600 kilo- 
watt hours, the net saving would be at the 
rate of 1.3 cents per kilowatt hour and by 
the same reasoning, unless the maximum 
demand is reduced by the amount of 103 
kilowatts, the net saving will be figured at 
a rate of $1.80 per kilowatt. 

It is obvious from the above that any in- 
crease or decrease above or below normal 
demand and consumption would be charged 
or credited at the lower bracketed rates, 
which in practice would hardly be signifi- 
cant in the total monthly bill. 

It will be interesting to observe how the 
foregoing figures will apply in actual prac- 
tice. We will, therefore, assume a medium- 
sized department store doing an annual vol- 
ume of $2,000,000. 

Combined cost of merchandise and sales 
96 per cent, exclusive of lighting. Cost of 
lighting 0.5 per cent of sales. Average in- 
tensity of lighting, 6 footcandles. Average 
cost of demand and energy charge, 2.4 cents 
per KWH. 

The following figures would appear under 
the above conditions: Volume of sales, $2,- 
000,000. Cost of merchandise, plus operative 
expense, $1,920,000. Lighting (cost of en- 
ergy only), $10,000. Total, $1,930,000. Net 
operative profit, $70,000. 

Further, assuming that this store decided 
to increase its lighting intensity from 6 foot- 
candles to 9 footcandles, at an added com- 
bined demand and energy charge of $3,000 
per year, computed on the basis of combined 
lower bracket average rates of 1.8 cents per 
KWH upon the assumption that the volume 
of sales will be increased sufficiently to pro- 
vide additional net profit to cover the ex- 
pense. 

This will raise the total lighting cost from 
$10,000 to $13,000 per year, which by propor- 
tion would increase the volume of sales to 
$2,085,750, a net increase of $58,750. 

Inasmuch as this increased volume would 
participate pro rata in the cost of merchan- 
dise and expense of selling and handling, at 
practically the same percentage cost as in 
the first example, the operative figures would 
then be as follows: 
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Volume of sales, $2,085,750. Cost of mer- 
chandise, plus operative expense, $2,002,420. 


Lighting (cost of energy only), $13,000. 
Total, $2,015,420. Net operative profit, 
$70,330. 


The above figures indicate that it is neces- 
sary to increase sales by 4.1 per cent in 
order to increase the net profit sufficiently to 
absorb the increased cost of lighting from 
.50 per cent of sales to .62 per cent of sales, 
or an increase of .12 per cent. The net 
profit of 3.500 per cent on sales in the first 
example is reduced to 3.365 per cent in the 
second operation, or a decrease of .135 per 
cent, while the amount of net gain in each 
case is nearly equal, $70,000 and $70,330, re- 
spectively. 

The above example demonstrates the diffi- 
culty experienced in arriving at a definite 
economic standard cost, as applied to dif- 
ferent intensity levels of illumination. 

The argument may be made that the in- 
creased volume of sales would not carry the 
full burden of all items of expense included 
in the primary operative costs, and while 
this might be true to some extent as regards 
one or two items, such as publicity and 
occupancy expense, it would prove imprac- 
tical in store operation and accounting to 
segregate this portion of the sales volume 
from the various items making up operative 
expense, causing considerable confusion in 
cost accounting. 

Even though the figures cited in the last 
example show an increased cost of illumina- 
tion practically equivalent to the profit, 
which should be earned on the increased 
volume of sales, the fact, however, remains 
that the illumination of the store will be far 
superior, improving the attractiveness of 
both store and merchandise. 

Also, there are certain intangible econ- 
omies which may accrue to offset the in- 
creased cost of illumination, such as: 
(1) Reduction of returned goods; (2) in- 
creased mark-up on some lines; (3) possible 
reduction in advertising; (4) improved turn- 
over; (5) increased efficiency of employees. 

All things considered, it would seem a 
reasonable assumption that the cost would 
be equalized to a sufficient degree to justify 
the increased expenditure. 

Summing up the various points in the 
paper, the following conclusions are in 
order: 

1. That the value of proper and adequate 
illumination is a most vital factor in the 
retail merchandising business. 

2. That the possibilities presented for im- 
proved lighting for merchandising purposes 
has not been developed to the fullest extent. 

3. That proper technique in the use of 
illumination is a necessary element in its 
use as a sales producing medium. 

4. That it is not, at the present time, pos- 
sible to express any definite relation between 
illumination intensity and sales velocity. 

5. That the rapidly changing factors in 
merchandising make it imperative that the 
most advanced and efficient type of illumi- 
nation be adopted as rapidly as available. 

6. That the relation between the cost of 
increased intensity of illumination and sales 
production be given further study and in- 
vestigation. 

7. That it is possible to take advantage 
of the lower bracketed rates for energy in 
applying the cost of increased lighting. 
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Here's sure “relief” for saggy and wobbly 
frames. Micklin SINGLE Corners are rec- 
ommended and used by progressive sign and 
display men everywhere? They fit all sizes 
of lumber and are applied quickly and eas- 
ily—without removing cloth or covering. 


Micxtin DUAL Corners fulfill “that long 


needed something.” Now you can make 
true, rigid, right-angle joints WITHOUT 
mitering or mortising! A saw and a ham- 
mer is all you need! Simply insert ends of 
lumber into the strong steel corners and 
drive the nails through punched holes! 


, can get Micklin Corners in sets of four 

or in bulk. Ask your display or hardware 

jobber about Micklin Corners TODAY | 
Write for Free Samples! 


Micklin Mfg. Co. 


Dept. 24 Omaha, Neb. 





BRISCHOGRAPH 
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SD Poster Artists, Si Men, 
Displaymen, Cardwriters, 


F. 0. B. Designers, Outdoor Plants 
@Place photo, magazine, sketch, etc., regard- 
less of size, UNDER THE BRISCHOGRAPH. 
Project to desired size in clear, perfectly de- 
fined detail and natural colors. Copy what you 
see with pencil, pen or brush. Reading matter 
from left to right as original. Covers 7 x 7 
inches of picture AT ONE TIME. Life-size 
projection within ten feet from screen. The 
BRISCHOGRAPH comes complete with lamps 
and with two 4” lenses. 

IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
SALES POLICY since 1926. Send money order. 
Try it for ten days. Money back upon receipt 
of Brischograph. To rated firms, upon their 
order. Or send for circular. 


The BRISCHOGRAPH Co. 
Established 1926 

92 East Lakeview Ave., Columbus, Ohio 

Dealers in the States, Canada, England, China 
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Cinderella Dress Contest 
Prize Winners 


Rosenau Brothers, New York City, manu- 
facturers of Cinderella school dresses, con- 
ducted an unusually successful window dis- 
play contest for the fall of 1934 that 
exerted a marked influence on the sales 
volume of this advertised line of children’s 
wear. Entries were received from nearly 
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every state in the union, from large and 
small stores in cities of various sizes. Par- 
ticularly surprising was the ability of the 
displaymen in the smaller cities with 
average-sized stores to compete with their 
more illustrious brothers in the  well- 
known department stores of the country. 
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The displays manifested a keen conception 
of merchandising psychology and the dis- 
plays were noteworthy for the many excel- 
lent selling ideas which were developed. 
The prize winners were as follows: First 
prize, $50, E. Fay Brown, J. M. Harley & 
Sons Company, Fairmont, W. Va.; second 
prize, $25, J. J. Hughes, E. H. Edwards & 
Son, Buffalo, N. Y.; third prize, $12.50, G. 
A. Rein, The Abrahamson-Bigelow Com- 
pany, Jamestown, N. Y.; fourth prize, $12.50, 
E. S. Lieberman, Rich’s, Atlanta, Ga. It is 
expected that a similar contest will be held 
this year, but announcement to this effect 
has not yet been made by the manufacturers. 





Modern Art Takes On 
New Accounts 

Pacific Mills have retained Modern Art 
Studios, Inc., Chicago, to operate an itiner- 
ant program for their line of Truth sheets 
and pillow cases. Modern Art have also 
been appointed to operate itinerant display 
programs for Charles of the Ritz, cosmetic 
manufacturers, and Columbia Mills, manu- 
facturers of window shades. The display 
will be routed to retail stores, showing a 
week at each of the stores where the re- 
spective products are sold. These accounts 
are being handled from the New York office 
of Modern Art, 475 Fifth avenue. 





Levin Now With 
Edison Stores 

Lester M. Levin, former display manager 
for Mathes Shoe Company, St. Louis, has 
resigned that position in order to accept a 
better position as display manager for Edi- 
son Brothers Stores, Inc., 710 North Twelfth 
boulevard, St. Louis. Levin is a member 
of the I. A. D. M. and active in the affairs 
of the St. Louis Display Men’s Club. 





DeWeese Now In New Ground 
Floor Showroom 

DeWeese Display Equipment Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., announces its removal to 
132 Seventh street, Century building, where 
it has equipped a modern showroom on the 
ground floor. Beautiful, natural wood plat- 
forms trimmed with chrome moulding are 
used throughout for the display of the entire 
line of store and display equipment, every- 
thing being handled in the unit departmental 
effects. Displaymen when visiting Pitts- 
burgh are cordially invited. 





Caviezel Now With Exact 
Weight Scale 


Jack Caviezel, formerly vice-president of 
the Advertising Metal Display Company, 
Chicago, has joined the staff of the Exact 
Weight Scale Company, Columbus, Ohio, as 
sales manager of the specialty division. This 
is a new department for the manufacture of 
a limited line of metal advertising speciali- 
ties, including the counter and interior dis- 
plays which have proved so effective as 
dealer helps and sales stimulators. 


—Top, second prize winner, by J. J. Hughes; 

center, third prize winner, by G. A. Rein; 

bottom, fourth prize winner, by E. S. Lieber- 

man. Photograph of the first prize winner 
was not available— 
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Southern Association To Meet At 
St. Louis With |. A. D. M. 

The sixth annual convention of the South- 
ern Association of Display Men will be held 
August 5-8 in St. Louis, Mo., at the New 
Jefferson hotel in conjunction with the an- 
nual convention of the International Asso- 
ciation of Display Men. 

The officers of the Southern Association 
as elected at the 1934 Dallas conference are: 
President, L. L. Wilkins, Kerr Dry Goods 
Company, Oklahoma City, Okla.; first vice- 
president, W. L. McCurry (deceased), 
Shreveport, La.; second vice-president, J. L. 
Thomas, Dallas, Texas; third vice-president, 
B. E. Chester, Ft. Worth, Texas; secretary- 
treasurer, Fred Powers, Oklahoma City, 
Okla.; replacement secretary, E. D. Napier, 
Ft. Worth, Texas. 

With the consent of these officers and the 
executive committee of the association, this 
year’s convention is being promoted by the 
Shreveport Display Men’s Club. In order 
that all committees may better work to- 
gether in promoting this convention, the 
following committees have been appointed 
from the Shreveport club: General conven- 
tion chairman, J. T. Briggs, display man- 
ager, M. Levy Company and president of 
the Shreveport Display Men’s Club; regis- 
tration, John P. Morell, display manager, 
Goldring’s, and secretary of the Shreveport 
Display Men’s Club and acting secretary- 
treasurer of the Southern Association; mem- 
bership, A. B. Longnecker, Rubenstein’s; F. 
L. Wooley, Feibleman’s; contest, H. E. En- 
gert, Feibleman’s-Sears; C. C. Bullard, 
Johnston Furniture Company; publicity, T. 
Willard Jones, Phelps Shoe Company. 

All meetings of the Southern Association 
will be held in the mornings during this 
joint convention in order not to conflict with 
the I. A. D. M. meetings which are to be 
held in the afternoons. These meetings will 
be held in a large meeting room on the 
floor directly above the main convention 
floor of the I. A. D. M., and on one of the 
floors on which a great many exhibits will 
be made. The Southern Association head- 
quarters room and photo contest will also 
be held on this floor. 

The convention committee, after much 
consideration, felt that they could best serve 
the interest of every member of the South- 
ern Association by holding this year’s con- 
vention in conjunction with the big national 
convention in St. Louis for undoubtedly 
more individual displaymen might arrange 
to attend one of the conventions if they were 
held separately, but not both of them. With 
this arrangement both are confined to one 
time and location and the attendance at 
both should be much larger on account of 
this fact; also all attending will be able 
to see all the big exhibits and without extra 
expense to the exhibitors which they would 
have if they attended two separate conven- 
tions. 

Much business is to be transacted at these 
meetings and all southern displaymen are 
urged to attend this joint meeting of the 
Southern and the I. A. D. M., and urged still 
more to attend all sessions of the Southern 
held in the mornings and the I, A. D. M. in 
the afternoons. 

All Southern dues are now due and pay- 
able. These dues are only $1 a year, pay- 
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able in advance. Please send your remit- 
tance to John P. Morell, display manager, 
Goldring’s, Shreveport, La., who is the act- 
ing secretary-treasurer of the association, 
at your earliest convenience. This is very 
essential to making convention plans, etc. 

The sixth annual photo contest of the 
Southern Association, is open to all paid-up 
members. Any and all displaymen, regard- 
less of location, north, east, south or west, 
are eligible to enter this contest upon pay- 
ment of $1 membership dues. All photos 
are to be sent to the Southern Association, 
care of I. A. D. M. convention, New Jeffer- 
son hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 





Demonstrations Featured April 
Meeting of Detroit Club 


Twenty displaymen were present at the 
meeting of the Detroit Display Club at the 
Art Products show room on April 1. Bert 
S. Van Dorn read the minutes of the pre- 
vious meeting, covering the talk on “Color 
Under Artificial Light,” by Sykes, given 
under the auspices of the Detroit Edison 
Company. F. E. Whitelam, president, com- 
pleted appointment of all committees and re- 
quested all chairmen to get into action so 
that the activities of the club may be kept 
at a high level. Four demonstrations high- 
lighted this interesting and successful meet- 
ing: Shirley Temple dresses, by Grover; 
shoes, by Whitelam; lingerie, by Van Dorn; 
men’s wear, by Weaver. Plans were com- 
pleted for the big spring party to be held 
early in May at Fyfe’s auditorium. An ener- 
getic campaign to enroll all Detroit display- 
men on the roster of the club was planned, 
and results should be clearly reflected in 
subsequent meetings. 





Chord Resigns As Editor 
Of DISPLAY WORLD 

Jack T. Chord has resigned as editor of 
DISPLAY WORLD to undertake a special 
assignment in the East. Details of his new 
work will be announced later. 





SOMETHING NEW 


SYLPHGRASS MATS 


EF HAS THE GLISTEN AND FRESHNESS 

3 OF DEWY GRASS 2 
— Wonderful Backgrounds for Display Purposes 3 
: IN ALL COLORS : 
E We Solicit Your 
E Inquiry. 


WRITE TODAY for 3 
Samples and Quotations. 5 
- Standard Moss Products, Inc. : 
e 217 Havemeyer St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 3 
— DISTRIBUTORS WRITE FOR TERRITORY § 











4 
@MOTORIZED REDUCTION 
UNITS AND.... 


@ REVOLVING MECHANISMS 


213 N. MORGAN ST. 
CHICAGO ILL. 
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4 to Prove som 
bes GRASS MATS 


3 FT. X 6 FT. 
Also By Running Yard 
In 7 Brilliant Colors. Lus- 
trous and Effective For Floor- 
# ings and Backgrounds. 


Ww & 
ron Bl BIStEsy panmzes 
SAMPLES DIE-CUT LETTERS 
AND bOLORDEX — Gi ROBUFE 
PRICES MOULDINGS—CORK 
1 7 
e Imported 


GRASS MATS 


Also in Stock 





CORPORA u TION. 


Y., 107 W. 48th St. 
Chicago, 6 E. Lake St. 


ST. LOUIS CLEVELAND 
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Jack’s 1935 
Parade Float 
2, Suggestions 


and 









Write for this 32-page book for 
valuable information on Parades 


and Floats. It's FREE. 
1935 ISSUE 


CHICAGO ARTIFICIAL 
FLOWER CO. 


634 N. Albany Avenue, Chicago, lilinois 


CHOOLY DISPLAY 
Splendid opportunities are open for those trained in 
Window and Store Display. Intensive training 
courses in the elements of successful display, under 
the personal direction of Mrs. Polly Pettit, display 
manager of Black, Starr & Frost-Gorham, Inc., and 
other New York dispiay managers. 

Write for Folder D 
NEW YORE SCHOOL OF DISPLAY 
R. C. A. Bldg., 1250 6th Ave. ork City 
Special Summer Course ae, uly 

















“Serving the Display Profession” 
Distinctive Display Equipment and Novelties 


NAT SIEGEL 
38 W. 38th Street New York City 
Telephone: Wisconsin 7-4887 
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DISPLAYS 


and 


EXHIBITION 
BOOTHS 





Whether it be a single travelling 
display to carry a timely selling 
message or an Exhibition Booth and 
merchandising plan, let it be de- 
signed to do its full share of selling 


and work. 


Let it be designed, built and dis- 
played to enhance the prestige of 
the house and product that fosters 
it. It must speak for you in far 
distant places sometimes and under 
many and varied conditions. Your 
advertising dollar must buy good 
first impressions in the display field. 


We will be glad to tell you more 
about what we are doing to help 
the Advertiser and Agency in plan- 
ning and distributing merchandising 
and motion displays and the design, 
installation and conduct of exhibi- 
tion work in all parts of the country. 


LIBMAN-SPANJER 
CORPORATION 


1600 Broadway New York, N. Y. 
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Many Display Effects Feature 
National Cotton Show 

Perhaps as good as any indication of the 
growing trend towards display as a form 
of merchandising, is signified by this year’s 
developments of the National Cotton Show, 
held in Memphis, Tenn., May 6-11. This 
year’s endeavor to assemble, in one place, 
samples of every article into which cotton 
enters aS a component part, marks a devel- 
opment in the five-year program of the car- 
nival committee which has hitherto confined 
itself to fostering the general celebration 
which its name implies. The transition from 
“The South’s Greatest Party,” as it has for- 
merly been characterized, has been to a seri- 
ous attempt to educate the cotton farmer, 
by means of dramatic display, to the uses 
which his cotton is ultimately adapted. 
Thousands of visitors viewed the great cen- 
tral figure, occupying more than 2,000 square 
feet in the center of the building devoted to 
cottonseed products. Flowing from a cen- 
tral mound of seed, enclosed in a high urn 
at the top of the figure, was a constantly 
moving river of cottonseed. Its path from 
the raw to the finished stage is symbolized 
by a display of the various stages through 
which it passes from the gin to the finished 
product into which it enters. Cottonseed oil 
is similarly treated, working from a central 
fountain, in constant flow, through various 
stages, into the margarines, salad dressings, 
soaps, cosmetics, leather, linoleum and the 
many other products which contain it. Like 
treatment is accorded the meal, the linters, 
and the hulls (other primary derivatives of 
the seed) their path being graphically fol- 
lowed to the foodstuffs, explosives, film, pa- 
per, paint and plastics into which they enter. 
Another huge building was devoted to the 
textile division display and was surmounted 
by a mammoth spinning wheel, as an ex- 
ample of the old method, and a modern loom, 
portraying the newest developments in cot- 
ton textile production. Here were housed 
displays by more than a hundred manufac- 
turers, taking this method of giving their 
sales message to the ultimate consumer. 
Machines showing the actual construction of 
socks, and other items were in operation 
during the show. More than a mile and a 
half of window space in this building showed 
every class of merchandise made of cotton 
to the public. Because of the almost com- 
plete dependence of this area upon cotton, as 
a source of income, these manufacturers 
were assured of a sympathetic audience for 
their sales messages. As an integral part 
and, perhaps, the focal point of the whole 
National Cotton Week promotions, the show 
secured a great deal of national publicity, 
including newspaper, magazine, radio and 
motion picture releases as well as the direct 
contact which it affords these manufacturers 
with their buying public. Every sort of 
downtown tie-up was secured by the com- 
mittee, including street parades with better 
than a hundred floats, devoted to local mer- 
chants, unusually attractive window displays 
in all downtown stores, including the trim- 
ming of all unoccupied store windows, the 
staging of six shows throughout the week 
for the ornate Hollywood electrical pageant, 
a series of cellophane and metal leaf 


trimmed extravaganzas which were so suc- 
cessfully shown at the Los Angeles fiesta 
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and elsewhere, as well as the usual street 
decorations and electrical building trim 
usual to such occasions. 

All arrangements were in charge of the 
committee for the National Cotton Show 
at the chamber of commerce, Memphis, 
Tenn.—Reported by L. E. Summerton, Wm. 
R. Moore Dry Goods Company, Memphis, 
Tennnessee. 


What's Best For “What's Wrong 
With Displaymen" 

Displaymen have consistently held to the 
claim that display is the merchants’ most 
important sales-producing leverage. They 
have repeated this statement so many times 
and with such conviction—and I might add, 
with so many instances of proof at the point 
of sale—that there is scarcely a merchant 
who does not believe the absolute truth of 
it. Why, then, are displaymen in such low 
esteem? 

Displaymen have cried to heaven in their 
plaint that the advertising men have shoved 
them out of the picture in the local store 
set-up, in the budget make-up and in the 
matter of taking the cream of the credit for 
all successful events, while blaming the 
“poor windows” when business goes slumpy. 

This is true in many cases—just as the 
contrary is true in many other cases. The 
men who merely cry and complain comprise 
the first class. Those who take the facts 
and make the same facts prove their case 
comprise the latter and contrary cases 
where the display manager besides being 
well paid is respected and made responsible. 
It is a truism that both respectability and 
responsibility gravitate to shoulders able to 
bear them. 

Where does this leave us? What conclu- 
sion does it bring us to with respect to dis- 
playmen? 

It brings us to the conclusion that prob- 
ably a large percentage of displaymen have 
been more complimentary than just to them- 
selves; that displaymen have over-rated 
themselves; have given themselves a 45- 
calibre title with a 22-calibre ability, a com- 
bination which does not work out well in 
action. 

So What To Do?—Begin by using com- 
mon sense. Reverse the situation. Get rid 
of the exaggerated ego. Get back to basic 
values, and then begin to build up with sub- 
stantial material on solid foundation. 

Learn to make use of leverages that will 
multiply your limited personal ability or 
strength. A 90-pound man can move a 
60,000-pound freight car on a level track 
with a 20-pound pinch bar. The I. A. D. M. 
in this, our case, is our pinch bar. Let us 
use it. 

The local display club offers many oppor- 
tunities to the displayman of limited knowl- 
edge, ideas, abilities pertaining to his work 
and upon the gaining of which his advance- 
ment may depend. It offers these things in 
particular: (1) Association with others in 
the same work. (2) Opportunities to get 
ideas and help from others who know more. 
(3) To discuss and exchange ideas with 
those of equal ability. (4) To give. ideas 
and help to others who know less. (5) The 
chance to talk on one’s feet; to express one’s 
thoughts; learning by experience among 
friends how to prepare and present a case 
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in logical and convincing manner. (6) How 
to “give and take” in relations with men. 
How to talk and listen and form judgments 
from facts as presented. (7) How to round 
out half-baked ideas, partially formed plans; 
apply reason and practicaliiy to theoretical 
presumptions. Discussion stimulates thought. 
Thoughts and sensations breed ideas. (8) 
How to conduct an organization in accord- 
ance with its purposes, rules and regulations. 
(9) All this activity helps the timid and in- 
experienced to gain experience and over- 
come timidity, with assurance while pre- 
paring himself to plan and present larger 
ideas to bigger men concerning more impor- 
tant projects. (10) It may offer the chance 
for displaymen as a group to learn that 
they should answer letters when received 
and not wait until the next annual conven- 
tion to tell how they forgot to do so—or 
why they didn’t reply. 





Shreveport Issues Special Bulletin 
In Interest of |. A. D. M. 

At its meeting January 15, the Shreveport 
Disp!ay Club voted its affiliation with the 
I. A. D. M., and in commemoration of this 
action the February issue of its bulletin, 
“Slinging the Bull,’ was dedicated to the 
parent organization, setting forth emphati- 
cally the reasons for and benefits of mem- 
bership. T. Willard Jones, editor of the 
bulletin, did a most effective job of this, and 
again demonstrates his loyalty, devotion and 
enthusiasm for a strong national display 
organization. Jones is Louisiana state presi- 
dent and has undertaken a thorough mem- 
bership drive. In this issue there appeared 
an article by H. Claude De Beaux, Hearne 
Dry Goods Company, entitled “What Is This 
I. A. D. M?” which should provide much 
to think about, even though many will not 
agree with De Beaux’s ideas. The article 
follows: 

“What good is the I. A. D. M. to the dis- 
play profession and the men of which it is 
composed? More than holding a convention 
once a year, what does it do? And what 
real worth is the convention? Of course, 
the writer is broadminded and _ sensible 
enough to know that a thing is only worth 
what you may use it for, but, could this 
convention be the fullness for which the 
I. A. D. M. stands for? 

“Tf a young displayman, who really is in- 
terested in getting along further than just 
merely having a job, should join the I. A. 
D. M., would it help him, or through it 
could he help the cause and his profession? 

“We will suppose that this young man to 
whom I refer is a small man... meaning 
that he is a man holding a display manager’s 
position in a small store, or in a small town 
...a man, whom like most all equally situ- 
ated, finds it a very difficult problem or fight 
to make his employer recognize his depart- 
ment as one of the most important cogs of 
the business. 

“This same employer, and many others, 
spend freely through their advertising de- 
partment for newspaper space and direct- 
mail campaigns ... while this energetic 
young display manager fights desperately 
week after week and month after month for 
a few dollars to spend, replacing a valance 
that has been in the window since the new 
front was installed in 1915, or to buy a grass 
mat for window No. 5, or a cruise idea in 
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the Budget dress shop. But, let the daily 
mail come that brings an invoice for a few 
fixtures or a mannequin, and the whole office 
force cries over each other’s shoulders and 
finally decides that it should be carried 
straight to the boss, who faints exactly two 
minutes later. 

“On this same day, the Times Herald car- 
ries store news to the grand total of 168 
inches, at a rate of $1 per inch .. . this ad- 
vertisement goes before some 20,000 to 30,000 
readers for one day’s results .. . the same 
$168 would be more than many display de- 
partments are budgeted for an entire season. 

“All of which brings us around to the 
I. A. D. M. Are they constantly fighting 
for this man’s rights . . . have they ever as 
much as mailed this employer a line to help 
this man sell himself or his profession. No, 
but every day the executives of the local 
newspapers are flooding his desk with bally- 
hoo regarding the results the advertising 
department is getting through the medium 
of their papers .. . and pleading for larger 
appropriations. Who's going to praise and 
plead for the display manager who works 
many a night ‘til twelve to provide an ap- 
propriate background to tie-up with all this 
said advertising? 

“T really believe the opportune time has 
come, with all the code and NRA stuff in 
the air, for the I. A. D. M. to consider mak- 
ing the association into a strong organiza- 
tion (much like a union) to try to better the 
working conditions of the displaymen and 
get them salaries such as their positions 
really justify ... this again, of course, re- 
ferring to the small man. My idea is to 
classify each store and its display depart- 
ment. This can easily be done through the 
local of that city, or the local of the city 
neighboring it. Classify according to type 
of store, number of men they should employ 
in accordance with window space and inte- 
rior. Then every man in the association 
should pledge himself to make a true report 
about his position ... if he leaves a post he 
must file a report with his local, stating why 
he is making a change and giving full de- 
tails of working conditions and possibilities 
for the man who might wish to apply for 
the position he is leaving. This would give 
the next man an idea as to what to expect 
and what to try for. 

“This new and strong I. A. D. M. should 
classify and set a minimum salary for dis- 
play managers, assistants and apprentices. 


“Next, I don’t think a member of the 
association, who is employed on a steady 
position as a display manager or even an 
assistant, should be allowed to accept extra 
work from small stores and shops who do 
not employ a displayman. If they do not 
feel they are making enough on their full- 
time job, they should seek better employ- 
ment, or try to advance in their profession, 
rather than rob a man of work who has his 
time and money invested in an agency of 
this nature, or the possibility of a small 
store employing a man full time. 

“Next, I think that every store which em- 
pioys a combination advertising and display 
manager should be asked to employ at least 
one assistant at the minimum salary scale. 

“I don’t believe these requests are at all 
out of reason, and there are few, if any, 
stores in the entire United States that would 
not readily agree to them.” 
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IF THE WOODEN INDIAN DID A 


WAR DANCE! 





Hundreds of people who had never noticed that 
wooden Indian before would see him. For when 
you put motion into your display, from nine to 
twenty-five times as many people will stop to 
look at it. (Proved by carefully checked experi- 
ments.) It’s easy to inject action into your display 
with motion devices made by Motion Displays 
Inc. These devices operate on a new electro- 
magnetic principle ... a principle which makes 
the initial cost moderate, the operation simple. 
and the running expense less than a penny per 
day. You will find them capable of infinite adap- 
tation in your window displays. Our Research 
Department will gladly suggest new applica- 
tions for particular problems. 





SHOWMASTER STANDARD MODEL 


The 18-inch disk makes 4 to 7 revolutions a min- 
ute, and carries up to 150 pounds. Used by itself, 
or with superstructures, it can form the basis of 
endless attractive displays. 

Send for folder illustrating and describing the - 
Showmaster, Revolving Merchandiser, Pendu- 
lum Power Unit, and their many applications. 


MOTION DISPLAYS Inc. 


Division of Mergenthaler Linotype Company 
27 RYERSON ST. - BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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Consideration of 
Window Display 

If the question: “What is your considera- 
tion of Window Display?” could be put 
before the profession, just how many differ- 
ent answers would be obtained? Many dis- 
playmen would speak of respect or regard; 
others would voice their opinion or appre- 
ciation, while still others would consider 
the motives and even the compensation of 
display. Much can be said of display; much 
that is favorable and much that is antagon- 
istic. Display must rise or fall with the 
intelligence of the profession, and the time 
has come to take stock of our individual 
consideration of display that the prorgess 
of the individual as well as the profession 
can be determined. 

American display has come to be regarded 
as absolutely necessary to modern retailing. 
Many displaymen will say, “You wouldn’t 
believe that window display was regarded 
very highly by my ‘boss’ if you worked in 
my store.” But there isn’t a retailer in 
America that would consider the elimination 
of the show window for even a moment, 
which means, perhaps that the progress or 
lack of progress rests on the shoulders of 
the individual displayman. It is very diffi- 
cult to put a finger on the ills of any indi- 
vidual displayman’s job and say that if he 
had done this or that that his position and 
importance in his individual store would be 
enhanced. The individual displayman has 
undoubtedly done his job to the best of his 
ability and if any job needs to be recon- 
sidered the displayman must view his ap- 
prenticeship to find the root of the trouble. 


Not One But Many 
Masters 


The displayman has not been born that 
has achieved his greatest efficiency through 
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display growth at the hands of one display- 
man, one display school or one installation 
organization. Too many, entirely too many, 
displaymen have advanced upon the Ameri- 
can display field armed with a very narrow 
appreciation of the job they were to do. 
This appreciation, or lack of appreciation, 
comes through viewing the importance of 
display through the eyes of but one or a 
few displaymen. Display is broad in scope 
and tremendous in application; therefore, 
how can any one man say that his methods 
of display will cover every phase of creative 
window work and make a successful cover- 
age of window merchandising? 

Where does the average display apprentice 
originate? Is he a young man with a college 
education? Is he a young man with a high 
school education? Is he is a young man 
versed in a study of the arts—painting, 
drawing, sculpture, architecture? Or is he 
a young man that is taken from the great 
army of young men employed in America’s 
retail stores as package boys, delivery boys, 
stock boys and the like? Or is he a young 
man that is interested in an artistic liveli- 
hood but one that doesn’t have the where- 
withal to continue his academical training 
and enters the display staff as a means 
of artistic expression? Irrespective of his 
origin, he enters the display staff of a large 
or a small store or installation organization 
and the following education is inevitable. 


The job begins with carrying fixtures. Re- 
moving merchandise from windows that are 
to be changed. Keeping the fixture room 
in order. ((He gets a raise.) He begins 
helping the decorator prepare the merchan- 
dise for display—dressing shirt forms, shirt 
boards, dressing forms, etc. He helps select 
the display decorative accessories like lamps, 
furniture or decorative fixtures. He helps 
make the window set-up. (He gets another 
raise.) He begins to select the merchandise 
accessories and to suggest color schemes. 
He decorates certain portions of the displays 
and finishes the display for the displayman. 
(He gets another raise.) He merchandises 
his first window—and Mother, Father, Sis- 
ter, Brother, Cousin, Uncle, Aunt, and all 
the other relatives come down town and 
witness the handiwork of the finished dis- 
play artiste. 

There’s no keeping him down. He begins 
to criticize the windows of the other decora- 
tors in the town in which he lives. He takes 
the trade papers, or sees copies of them in 
the library, and criticizes the work of the 
display directors of the country. He begins 
to express the opinion of just what he wouid 
do and what he could accomplish if he had 
certain display budgets with which to work. 
There isn’t another displayman in the coun- 
try that can merchandise a window quite 
as cleverly and attractively as he. He has 
his own special “bag of tricks” and he’s 
going to show the world. 

He progresses just as far as he can in the 
store—he may even become one of the staff, 
but in all probability he leaves the store 
for a job in a smaller store as display 
decorator. (It’s a smaller store, but with 
his special brand of stuff he’s going to make 
the other decorators in the town and even 
in the country sit up and take notice.) He 
doesn’t like his new job because it doesn’t 
give him the breadth of expression—the 
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windows are too small; the budget is too 
small; he doesn’t have the proper display 
accessories. Be he gets by until something 
bigger comes along, then he starts his con- 
quest all over again using the same tricks 
that he used on his original job and on all 
the jobs that preceded his present job. 


What Is the 
Analysis? 


The above consideration of America’s 
displaymen will vary somewhat, but as a 
history of the vast majority of displaymen 
employed in American stores it will run true 
to form. There are exceptions to the rule, of 
course, but for every 100 displaymen it is 
safe to estimate that not more than 10 per 
cent will prove exceptions. The exceptions 
will come where the display experience is 
broad in scope and where the individual 
has had academic training in the arts. The 
exceptions will be recognized immediately 
by their ability to suggest new paths of dis- 
play expression. By their ability to grasp 
and employ new display fundamentals in 
their window work. By their ability to mer- 
chandise attractively all lines of goods and 
all manner of merchandise events whether 
sale or opening presentations. 

Too many of America’s window displays 
look like too many other displays. Display 
originality is certainly at a premium. Rather 
than believe that “the customers will not 
appreciate the better methods of display” 
it is often safe to state that the displayman 
isn’t capable of merchandising the window 
in any fashion other than the technique he 
employs. If the displayman is a display 
executive he will be able to command and 
direct the destinies of his displays, and it 
won't be a matter of educating the ‘boss.’ 

Where the displayman understands and 
appreciates true display fundamentals he 
will have complete control of every display 
situation, and when a new technique is sug- 
gested he will master its intricacies im- 
mediately and adapt them for his own win- 
dow use. Where the displayman doesn’t 
understand display fundamentals he will 
labor with each new display technique, and 
if he is unable to apply the idea success- 
fully in his windows he will condemn it 
as unworthy of serious display considera- 
tion. 


The Future of 
Display 

What, then, of the future of American 
Display? Just what sort of a National Dis- 
play Association can be accomplished in 
face of so many difficulties? The answer 
to the first question lies entirely within 
the hands of the individual displayman. The 
answer means work! Work means study 
of display—the study that has been neg- 
lected entirely too long by the majority; 
when the majority should have been study- 
ing display they were painting their ability 
in bright colors and receiving hand shakes 
of appreciation from an audience not capa- 
ble of criticism. (If our readers don’t agree 
with us on the point just made perhaps 
the point of correspondence from a great 
number of seemingly successful displaymen 
laboring with modern, simplified, display 
fundamentals and asking, “How can I se- 
cure a true knowledge of modern display 
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fundamentals,” will bring the point home.) 

As an answer to the second question, like 
the answer to the first question, lies with 
America’s displayman. Through cooperation 
and coordination lies success. American 
displaymen must join hands and work to- 
gether if the most efficient display organi- 
zation possible is to be evolved. One man 
can’t do the job alone. It is going to take 
every displayman in America working for 
the good of the profession to achieve the 
organization of which the profession is 
capable. This organization can be accomp- 
lished, but it is going to take hard work. 
It can’t be accomplished until display speaks 
the same language, and display can never 
speak the same language until display co- 
operates with display. 

The road to successful display organiza- 
tion is filled with numerous obstacles. These 
obstacles can be removed by s®und display 
machinery—the machinery that is made up 
of true display knowledge; the establish- 
ment of definite window display fundamen- 
tals; the appreciation of aggressive presen- 
tational display technique. The display ma- 
chine described can be built only by study. 
Displaymen have wasted a great many 
years. We hope the next few years will 
eliminate the deficiency so evident at this 
writing. Display is a great and a noble 
profession. It can be elevated to a tremen- 
dously high degree of efficiency if display- 
men will come to appreciate their individual 
deficiencies and take drastic measures to 
eliminate all unsound timbers from their 
individual display structures. With a firm 
foundation the new display structure—pos- 
terities display structure—can rise. 





Birmingham Club Now 
Meeting Regularly 

The third semi-monthly meeting of the 
Birmingham Display Club, Birmingham, 
Ala., was held April 26 with nineteen in 
attendance. This is a very fine record for 
a club just recently organized. The officers 
are: President, Jos. Apolinsky, Loveman, 
Joseph & Loeb; vice-president, Robert Clark, 
Henry Porter’s; secretary, Ed Grisswald, 
Melancon’s; treasurer, Ray Schoenman, J. 
Blach & Sons. A most interesting letter 
from the I. A. D. M. president, Geo. Wester- 
man, was read and enjoyed by all. A com- 
mittee was appointed to make plans for a 
city-wide affair in the nature of a fall festi- 
val to be held early in September. 

One of the highlights of the meetings is 
the report of the outstanding displays of the 
two weeks between meetings. A reporter is 
appointed at each meeting and reports at 
the following meeting. Displays mentioned 
at this meeting were a Lastex display by 
Joseph Apolinsky, Loveman, Joseph & Loeb, 
and a derby tie display by Ray Schoenman, 
J. Blach & Sons. The reporter was Robert 
Clark. To round off the meeting a very 
interesting and enjoyable magic demonstra- 
tion was given by C. B. Smith, cardwriter 
at the Pizitz store. Also a very entertain- 
ing reading was given by Paul Nesbitt of 
Farmer-Cannon’s jewelry store. 

Birmingham has been without a display 
club for many years and the interest already 
manifested in the new organization indi- 
cates that it will have a highly successful 
career. 
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Naden Leaves Zion Store 
To Operate Service 


Vernon D. Naden has resigned as ‘display 
manager for the Zion Department Store, 
Zion, Ill., to engage in the display service 
business in that city. He will specialize in 
general merchandise trimming and will also 
cater to the needs of the national advertiser 
in that territory. 





Turntables Prove "Natural" 
For Merchandise Trims 

“There is a definite swing to turntables 
and more turntables among the buyers of 
animated displays,’ according to George L. 
Newcomb, sales manager of SpeedWay 
Manufacturing Company, Cicero, IIll., mak- 





ers of SpeedWay “flea-power” motors, turn- 
tables, and display mechanisms. “Where we 
used to sell a turntable now we sell a battery 
of them. At a recent opening of a new store 
one of the large grocery chains used thir- 
teen of our turntables to flash up their lead- 
ers. For the ‘merchandise trim’ the turn- 
table has proved a ‘natural’ not only because 
it gives motion, shows all sides, but because 
of the great quantity of merchandise it will 
show in a small space.” The SpeedWay 
Manufacturing Company has just announced 
a new line of cast-steel turntables, com- 
plete, capable of supporting up to 150 
pounds, that come complete with 110-volt 
motors and speed reducers. 





The Fallacy of Low Pay 
For Displaymen 

From a recent issue of the bulletin of the 
Northern Indiana Association of Display 
Men, the following is culled: 

There is no longer any argument or doubt 
as to the essential value of the show win- 
dow—or of the fact that window displays 
sell most of the merchandise that is sold at 
retail today. Every merchant and _ store 
manager knows this and acts accordingly— 
except in one important particular—and that 
has to do with the displayman’s salary. 

Since the salary paid for display services 
must logically determine the quality of serv- 
ice rendered—and since the quality of serv- 
ice applied to the store displays logically 
determines the high or low percentage of 
sales returns—it seems only simple and rea- 
sonable that any merchant should, as a 
matter of common sense and self-interest, 
make it a point of business to invest enough 
of his working capital in the operation of 
this particular sales producing department 
to insure its operation at that degree of effi- 
ciency most likely to produce the highest 
possible returns. 

Such a policy diligently applied, would 
result in every instance in securing first, a 
display man suitably qualified to manage the 
display job, and second secure the highest 
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returns from the windows each and every 
day and week of the year. It would appear 
to be the most direct, certain, sensible and 
practical way to obtain the last iota of 
human energy out of the displayman and 
consequently the greatest degree of sales 
energy from the windows. 

This policy would also, and quite automat- 
ically, reduce to a minimum the high per- 
centage of lost sales, lost prestige and lost 
customers which is taking place in so many 
of the retail stores over the country as a 
direct result of the deplorably inefficient dis- 
plays now prevalent and which are caused 


‘by excessively low pay levels for display 


work. Unskilled men are willing to work 
for low pay because they know they are 
learning display at the expense of the store. 
The merchant apparently doesn’t see “the 
Ethiopian in the woodpile.” 





Many Stores Are Modernizing, 
According to N. R. D. G. A. 


Aiding employment in the building trades 
and giving impetus to the durable goods 
industries, hundreds of retail stores through- 
out the country are modernizing their build- 
ings by embellishing their exteriors and in- 
stalling equipment of the latest type for the 
convenience of customers, the National Re- 
tail Dry Goods Association reported yes- 
terday in announcing a study of the appar- 
ently rapid expansion of the store-moderni- 
zation movement. 

“Many indications of an extensive mod- 
ernization program among department and 
specialty stores during 1935 are decidedly 
definite in character and not merely a fond 


hope,” Channing E. Sweitzer, managing 
director of the association, said. ‘“Confirma- 


tion of this trend is found not only in the 
remodeling programs already begun by a 
number of progressive stores in many cities 
which may be expected to lead the way for 
improvements by other stores in their com- 
munities, but also in the increasing number 
of inquiries received from stores by the store 
management division of this association re- 
questing information on the sources of pur- 
chase of store equipment, fixtures, machinery 
and supplies. This has been particularly 
true of the medium size and smaller stores.” 





MERCHANDISING AND ITS 
PROBLEMS 


[Continued from page 21] 


At least, they went out on the road with 
these samples of modern silver and they 
sold them. That is, they put the first orders 
into the jewelers’ shops, but the jewelers did 
not sell them. They said to me,“Well, you 
may have sold the salesmen; you may have 
sold us, but the jeweler did not sell the 
customer.” I said, “Well, now, before you 
do this—as it is new—let us analyze, if we 
can, why the jeweler does not sell the cus- 
tomer.” So we made an investigation and 
the answer was most apparent. Of course 
it did sell in the larger cities, but here 
was your small town jeweler with a stock 
of the same type of silver he had always 
carried. The pattern changed a little, and 
once in a while the shapes changed, and 
occasionally along came some new dreadful 
implement for serving foods of one kind or 
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other, but the character of the silver did not 
change. Then suddenly came something into 
his stock which looked entirely different 
from anything he had ever had, and the 
salesman—a silver-tongued orator—was able 
to sell him momentarily, and he said, “All 
right, if you say so, I'll try it.” But when 
a woman customer from the small town 
came in and said to him, “I want to buy a 
silver wedding present,” and he told _ her, 
“Here is the very newest thing,” she said, 
“Good heavens, I have never seen anything 
so terrible. It is very strange. I have never 
seen anything like this,” he, of course, didn’t 
kKonw what to say. He couldn’t say, “The 
salesman told me it is very good,” and he 
thought to himself, “It does look sort of dif- 
ferent,” and having no real knowledge about 
it he thought, “Well, I guess she is right; 
it is strange.” In other words we had not 
properly promoted it to the jeweler. Had 
we worked over him a little longer as we 
did with our salesmen, I think perhaps the 
trick might have been turned. 


Before I go back over my points, | want 
to stress the value of the personality of a 
store. As I look over the stores in New 
York, they are to me exactly as so many 
people. I have been with them constantly 
over this period of years. I have seen them 
come and go, and I believe that so far as 
they serve a certain segment of the public, 
just so far are they successful. In fact, I 
am a believer in this whole question of serv- 
ice. We no longer need the high powered 
salesman either on the road for a manufac- 
turer or in a shop. What we do need is the 
salesman who impresses the customer with 
the fact that he wants to help her. The 
woman who wants to clothe herself or 
furnish her house is going to go to the place 
where they understand her problem best and 
help her to solve it. 


This is not always sufficiently impressed 
upon the salespeople of either a manufac- 
turer or a store. I had occasion to talk to 
an executive of a well known store at lunch 
not long ago who was going to a meeting 
of store managers of his group, and he said 
that the biggest job he had was to sell them 
the importance of service. He thought that 
the buying was pretty well done. He said, 
“I think the manufacturer today is doing a 
fine job, but I think that selling is still not 
well understood. I don’t believe the average 
store owner really appreciates how enor- 
mously important the salesperson is.” 

There is much to be said about the com- 
mercial soundness of good taste. I am a 
fanatic on the subject. I admit it frankly. 
I believe absolutely that bad taste is com- 
mercially unsound. The reason I believe 
that is due, more than anything else, to the 
experience I had with a policy of grading 
up in a well known New York store. I 
worked there for two years and a half, help- 
ing the management to grade up that busi- 
ness. They believed, you see, absolutely 
that good taste is commercially sound. They 
had every reason to believe it because they 
proved it and made. money doing so. In 
promoting this theory, we worked somewhat 
like this. ; 

We would come up against a watch brace- 
let, and the buyer who didn’t understand the 
theory would frequently say to me, “Well, 
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all right now, Miss Taylor, you tell me that 
this good taste is such a good idea and that 
I will make money. What have you to say 
to this? Here is a watch you admit is 
hideous.” I’d say, “Yes, I do.” The buyer 
said, “Well, I sold a thousand of them last 
week! Laugh that off.” And there were 
times when you had to think not only 
quickly but soundly to laugh it off. 

What we did was to try to analyze what 
made it sell. We used to gather a group of 
people together and talk about it and write 
down what we thought, and when we boiled 
it down after discussion, we could often 
figure out what the attraction was to people 
who bought. 

For example, let’s take a rug, one of the 
most difficult problems we had. There were 
those very bad rugs with frightful designs. 
Sometimes it was only the frightful design, 
and sometimes only the frightful color, and 
yet they were sold. We didn’t like them 
and we didn’t feel proud of selling them. 
But of course, the business wasn’t run on 
theory. We would take a rug of a particular 
design which was a good seller and we 
would try to make something respectable 
out of it without eliminating the element 
which sold it. We didn’t always succeed 
the first time, but at least we tried. Having 
to run the business, we never took the bad 
rug off sale; we couldn’t possibly afford to 
de that, but we put the newer and better 
example on sale next to it, and sooner or 
later, it would always outsell the bad one 
if we had retained the elements which the 
public demanded. 


We made mistakes, of course, not very 
costly because we used to try them out ten- 
tatively, but for every mistake we made, we 
learned something, and I am quite honest in 
saying that every time we pulled the trick, 
every time that we really gave the person 
good looks and the element in the article 
that he wanted, it outsold the other. That 
taught me that good taste does pay. 


I believe that the stylist came into being 
because the manager or the owner of a store 
realized that in the type of buyer he had, 
five or six or seven years ago, he had a 
woman of commercial soundness but a 
woman who wasn’t always as close to her 
customer as she might be. And if I may 
say so frankly, I think she was not always a 
very well-educated woman. She was usually 
a woman who had come up from the ranks, 
and I take my hat off to her for having come 
up, but because of that she did not live the 
life of her customers and she didn’t know 
very much about them. 


Then there developed the type of woman 
who wished te go into business, a young 
woman who had taste but did not have busi- 
ness judgment, but the store owners said to 
themselves, “Well, now, that girl seems to 
know what other girls want to buy. She 
knows what they want. Here is my Miss 
Jones who is very solid and a good buyer 
and who knows where to get the things. I 
will send the new girl along with her.” I 
think that’s how it really all started. 

With our manufacturers there is a very 
necessary place for the stylist. I feel that 
she does well as a liaison officer. She will 
watch the public and interpret the needs of 
the customer to both the designer and the 
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owner of the business. If the designer un- 
derstands that the stylist does not wish to 
design, but says, “I noticed a very smart 
dish at So and So’s at dinner the other 
night,’ she may be very valuable. It is a 
rare manufacturer who lives the life of his 
customer. I don’t see any reason why he 
should. I think he should be privileged to 
live any life he chooses, but I do think he 
should hire someone to interpret the point 
of view of the woman who buys his product, 
and that is why I believe that there is a 
place in the scheme of things for the sound 
and good stylist. 





AMERICA'S CHANGING DISPLAYS 
"YARD GOODS" 


[Continued from page 19] 


but take the sign from the window and 
some observers might try to buy the hoops. 
(That’s a far-fetched idea, but window dis- 
play is often just as far-fetched as sim- 
plicity of display presentation is concerned. 
Take the hoops—all of them or just two 
or three—and cover the background with 
plain fabrics;form a series of columns in 
the center of the display using the hoops as 
forms; form a series of many different 
shapes with the hoops, but keep the compo- 
sition simple, and the resulting display will 
prove not only attractive but productive of 
silk sales.) 

In the A. B. C. fabric display we again 
have a Roeder display in which the actual 
fabric has been attractively combined with 
garments. Such a display of actual gar- 
ments and uncut material is always to be 
desired than the attempt to fashion gar- 
ments from uncut material. Where a clever 
fashion of uncut material results the display 
will benefit, but drapes of uncut material 
are all too often unattractive. 

The display of printed drapes with the cut- 
out silk worms and leaves is undoubtedly 
an attractive display, but it is doubtful if 
the appearance of the cut-out worms added 
to the sales productiveness of the presenta- 
tion. Here, again, a plain background of 
fabric would have improved the display. 
Of course, the window is devoted to a dis- 
play of printed fabrics, but in such instances 
a plain curtain drop will accentuate the 
theme of the display. The method of ma- 
terial presentation is commendable even 
though it doesn’t present any display diffi- 
culties. The display offers, however, the 
simplicity of future preesntations as far 
as fabric drape effects are concerned. 

In the “Robertson’s Silk Parade” display 
we have a display in which the only real 
old-fashioned drape effect used in any of 
these displays appears. We refer, of course, 
to the angular fabric drape effects used on 
either side of the window. The display is 
very neat, and as far as ordinary fabric 
windows go it is a good presentation. But 
the display lacks that necessary spark that 
immediately identifies it as a creative pres- 
entation. It is creative so far as displays 
go, but it lacks, shall we say, punch? Any 
of the other several displays by Mr. Bowers 
are far more original than this presenta- 
tion. 

The “Quality” display of fabrics again 
presents the work of Chas. A. Merrill. Mr. 
Merrill is very expert in his arrangement 
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of fabrics particularly where it comes to 
the neat and graceful drape of fabric from 
wall to background and from pedestal to 
background. This display doesn’t offer any 
particularly different idea for modern fabric 
display but it does offer a particular “don’t” 
in the arrangement of fabrics. We refer, of 
course, to the method in which the three 
pieces of fabric on the left background and 
the three pieces of fabric on the right back- 
ground have been fastened to the _ back- 
ground at the end of the sweep from back- 
ground and pedestal to background. The 
bottom selvage should always be hidden. 
The top selvage can always be turned back 
to hide the unfinished edge, but where the 
bottom selvage in such a drape overlaps the 
top selvage of a drape there’s just nothing 
much that can be done about it. 





CREATING A DEMAND FOR 
MERCHANDISE 


[Continued from page 7} 


Esquire being a high-class magazine, the 
thought occurred that a combination of these 
two combined with a tie-up with the ad 
would result in better sales, nor were we 
disappointed as we were almost sold out of 
these belts in a few days. 

Description of Silk Parade Window fea- 
turing the washability of Silk when Lux is 
used: This window display, besides showing 
silk lingerie and silk piece goods, ties in with 
the advertisements of Lever Bros., makers 
of Lux, and stressing the point of the care 
that should be used in washing fine fabrics. 
Background of black drape. The three 
pieces of silk are draped from the ceiling 
and held by a silk tie-back, then draped to 
the three displays. These are in three tones 
of green. The three circles are of gold and 
ivory textone finish with a band of chromi- 
um around them. On each one of the circles 
are draped a silk chemise and a cut-out 
hand holds a silk bandeau with the panties. 
The large cut-out of the locket is an exact 
reproduction of the advertisement used in 
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the New Yorker (full page) for September 
eighth. In this locket stands a figure with 
silk chemise, negliee and hose on. A card 
which is also a reproduction of the ad, reads 
“Silk, a regal fabric, lavishly repays right 
care. International Silk Guild Says Lux.” 
By each display as well as at the bottom 
of the ribbon on the locket is an open box 
of Lux with some of the flakes on the 
floor and on these are blown bubbles of 
glass to give the impression of the rich suds 
that can be obtained by using Lux. 

Description of Catalina Swim Suits Win- 
dow Display: The background was draped 
in black velvet to accentuate the display. 
The wallboard background was painted in 
tones of tan with gold lines as were the 
plateaus that the figures stand on. The cen- 
ter panel was painted in a bright yellow 
with the gold fishes in tones of gold, yellow 
and orange. The wording was cut-out letters 
appliqued on and painted in gold and black. 
Cut-outs of their trade mark of the flying 
fish were placed on either side of the center 
panel. The floor was green grass mats. Cut- 
out letters “Catalina Swim Suits” were 
placed on the floor in front. On the center 
steps are displayed one suit and two caps. 
On each form are displayed one of the 
smartest of their swim suits. Simplicity was 
the keynote of this display. This display 
won the third prize in the national contest 
sponsored by the makers of Catalina Swim 
Suits. (This display tied with the display of 
Stix, Baer & Fuller, St. Louis, for third 
place and an identical prize awarded Mr. 
Carl Shank and myself.) 





New Embossed Display Fabric 
Announced by Smith 

A. & B. Smith Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has just introduced a new and novel display 
fabric called Carlton cloth, which was con- 
ceived by Carl Goettman, display director, 
Joseph Horne Company, of that city. It is 
embossed in simulation of the most popular 
plastic finish and comes in a wide range of 
colors. 
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WANTED—COMBINATION DISPLAY 
AND ADVERTISING MANAGER 


For up-to-date men’s and women’s spe- 
cialty apparel store located in thriving 
city of the Southwest. Applicant must 
be thoroughly experienced, quick and in- 
dustrious, capable of handling large exte- 
rior and interior trims. State qualifica- 
tions, submit photograph of self and of 
work, reference, age, whether married or 
single, salary expected, and when avail- 
able. Address 
“BOX D. M.” 
Care of DISPLAY WORLD 


POSITION WANTED 
Displayman, expert, wide-awake, capable, ener- 
getic, knows display in all its phases. Loaded 
with original, practical ideas, and can put them 
into action. Years of experience; best of ref- 
erences. Address 
“4. D.C. 
Care DISPLAY WORLD 








POSITION WANTED 
Displayman with recent 5 cent & 10 cent store 
experience. Owns camplete line of equipment, 
thained to plan and display all types of mer- 
furnish good reference. Address 
“E. A. J.” 
Care DISPLAY WORLD 








POSITION WANTED 


Young man, 22 years of age, with artistic abili- 
ties. Will work hard to prove successful. 
Wishes position as assistant window trimmer. 


GEORGE MUELLER 
197 Grove Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 








WANT ADS 
Of all kinds, eligible for the Opportunity Ex- 
change. Only $2.00 per inch, cash with order. 
Forms for May issue close May 9. 
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What's the Future 
of Display 

The June issue of the Bulletin of the Pacific 
Coast Association of Display Men, of which 
Joseph Teply is editor, was especially interest- 
ing. The feature article is entitled, “What’s 
the Future of Display? and follows: 

“Looking back to the present, twenty years 
hence, some of you who take things for 
granted will undoubtedly learn via historians 
that ‘the period from 1930 to 1940 was the 
most interesting and exciting in modern his- 
tory. May we interrupt these observations 
to remind you of the opportunity in taking 
advantage of events, such happening which 
can be advantageously tied up with your 
window trims.) 

“Now let us see what is happening every- 
where in the world. Old establisheed poli- 
tical, economic and social standards, in this 
country, as in others, are being knocked into 
a cocked hat and new set of ideas and values 
proposed. These, we might say, are eagerly 
and enthusiastically accepted by one class, 
merely tolerated by another, and opposed by 
two groups—the extreme radicals and the 
ultra-conservatives. The former think the 
New Deal beneficial to the “old dealers” and 
the latter decry Government interference as 
being “something or other.” 

“Each and every one of us, therefore, are 
concerned in the present process of change, 
which, by the way, is viewed as revolutionary 
by the conservative and evolutionary by the 
progressive. Whether it be ‘evo’ or ‘revw’ 
we know that the demand by the American 
people for life, liberty and pursuit of happi- 
ness will always be paramount. As a mat- 
ter of fact, most people are willing to forego 
a good measure ofiberty for more social 
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justice, which wuld give them greater eco- 
nomic security and meet their material and 
cultura]. wants 

“Consider then, whether under planned 
economy, rugged individualism, or socializa- 
tion, one thing is certain that the inherent de- 
sires and rights of all-the people for a better, 
fuller life must be gratified. 

“So, whatever the future may hold for 
certain craits, the service of the displayman 
may be broadened rather than curtailed. Dis- 
play, by virtue of its economical and indis- 
pensable function in attracting and selling 
the passerby, should become the most im- 
portant means of publicity. That cost of 
distribution should be lowered, perhaps 
through curtailment of several unessential 
services is being advocated, but this, if our 
analysis is correct, cannot and will not be 
accomplished at the expense of a service that 
does such a necessary and vital job as display. 


MILLINERY AND VELVET FASHIONS 
IN A MODERN SETTING 


[Continued from page Io] 





the intensity of the light on the outside 
of the window is greater than the light in- 
side the window the glass will convert the 
window into a veritable mirror that will 
reflect the scenes outside the window rather 
than the merchandise displayed inside. It 
must also be remembered that such display 
illusions are only secured when the goods 
in display in front of a dark background 
are also dark or are improperly illuminated. 
The displayman can not cite a single case 
of improper display of merchandise effected 
in front of a dark background if light- 
colored merchandise was used and proper 
illumination of merchandise effects. 

Where the displayman has dark-colored 
merchandise to display, a light background 
is the more effective. With a light back- 
ground—white, cream, grey, sand, or many 
other colors—the reflection of light is tre- 
mendous and the absorption very negligible. 
Merchandise displayed in front of such 
background can well be of dark colors and 
effective contrast will be secured. Contrast 
can be secured in many different ways— 
manipulation of window floor; manipulation 
of window background; control of lighting 
intensity, and proper selection of merchan- 
dise. 





LOOK TO LIPMAN WOLFE'S 
FOR SILKS 


[Continued from page 4] 


figures that would stand up after the origi- 
nal display; figures that could be used on 
the inside of the store in open displays and 
ply-wood was selected as most durable. The 
faces of the figures were painted in oil. The 
banner effects were bardboard, while light 
wooden staffs supported the banners. The 
figures were draped with two pieces of 
fabric—one piece for the skirt and one piece 
for the waist. (Our front contained two 
such windows; one window merchandising 
taffeta fabrics, the other display merchan- 
dising velvets.) 

The flag or banner effects in the cornér 
windows consisted of a ply-wood box with 
a hole bored on an angle. Tall two-inch 
poles were placed in the boxes to secure the 
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drape stands. The boxes were nailed in 
place. In order to secure the drape effects 
the fabric was pinned in the poles before 
they were placed in the boxes. In the corner 
window with the figures the fabric was 
pleated on the poles; in the corner window 
containing the draped figures the fabric 
was placed perfectly plain on the poles with 
a deep loop at the top of each pole. A 
standard in the center of the display carried 
long sweeps of fabric to different corners 
of the window and background. 





THE EMERGING DESIGNER 
[Continued from page 3] 


of the factories acquire again the savor of 
quality, their machines come into a new 
era of effectiveness, in which they are used 
truly as tools. This gives the designer his 
chance; he will in the near future use these 
tools in terms of their capacity to produce 
what they can produce; in other words, he 
will make the tool fit the purpose but let 
the purpose rule. By no other means can he 
reach the standard set by Cicero in the 
simple statement: “The chief thing in an art 
is that what you do shall be befitting.” It 
is nothing more than this that is implied in 
“fitness for purpose,” the slogan of the De- 
sign and Industries Association in England 
or in the description “Werkkunst” or simply 
“Das Werk” as favored by the Werkbund 
groups in Germany and Switzerland. We 
may learn by observation and analysis the 
limitations and capacities of machinery and 
materials; and if the designer begins with 
these—as have the designers before him in 
all other styles—interpreting them intelli- 
gently, we shall have the essentials of a 
correct expression, a step toward style. We 
can not require that he have imagination 
also, though we may hope for such grace. 
At any rate, the designer steps forth again 
as a personality, and the manufacturer, his 
employer, is gradually becoming convinced 
that a good designer is more than a work- 
ing asset—an item of goodwill in the firm’s 
relationship toward the consuming public; 
furthermore, competition soon demonstrates 
that such an asset is negotiable. In fact, it 
is now the accepted practice for manufac- 
turers to employ well-known artists, some 
of whom receive royalties on sales in addi- 
tion to a fixed price for designs purchased; 
and a number of firms employ advisers in 
design as one might employ a physician to 
assure health rather than to cure illness. 
Our need now is twofold: first, to protect 
the right of designers in the industrial arts 
to the products of their creative ability, as 
we do those of composers and authors; sec- 
ond, to train men and women of caliber who 
can express the needs and feelings of today 
in terms of the producing methods and mate- 
rials of today. We can only pray that nat- 
ural aptitude, wherever it may reveal itself, 
will find to hand such methods of training 
and such resources for research and study 
as may give it direction and effectiveness 
without loss of variety or individuality. 
Perhaps thus the emerging designer may be 
assured of some distinction, a quality not to 
be measured by talent or knowledge alone, 
but by character developed through work. 
Shakespeare’s plain statement will apply: 
In framing artists, art hath thus decreed: 
To make some good, but others to exceed.” 
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CHICAGO 


FOR DISPLAY EQUIPMENT AND DECORATIONS 
































A. L. HANSEN MFG. CO. THE KOESTER SCHOOL 


5041 RAVENSWOOD AVE. 367 WEST ADAMS STREET 
KLING-TITE Automatic Tackers Correspondence Instruction 




















W. L. STENSGAARD & ASSOCIATES, Inc. SCHACK ARTIFICIAL FLOWER CO. 


MERCHANDISE MART 327 W. VAN BUREN ST. 


Window Display Producers and Counsellors Display Decorations and Materials 















































































































































NEW YORK 


THE DISPLAY MECCA OF THE WORLD 

















DECORATIVE PLANT CO., INC. MILEO’S NEW LINE OF MANNEQUINS 
230 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK Will either sit or stand—Flexible Arms and Hands 


which can be used in any position desired. 


Our newly decorated showroom offers you 


many novel and unusual display ideas. MILEO—44 EAST 8TH STREET, NEW YORK 




















T. C. PALMENBERG, Inc. EINSON-FREEMAN CO., Inc. 


Most Complete Selection of Display Lithographed Window and Counter Displays 
Fixtures, Forms and Mannequins for National Advertisers 
500 SEVENTH AVE., 37TH ST. STARR AND BORDEN AVES. 
T. C. Palmenberg R. C. Quensell LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 
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Building Finer Displays 


with Ageless Bakelite Laminated 


IN ADDITION to striking beauty of 
color and finish, Bakelite Laminated 
possesses the further advantage of 
being remarkably strong and dur- 
able. It does not shrink, swell, nor 
warp and is difficult to dent or 
abrade. Displays made with Bakelite 
Laminated may be used repeatedly, 
may be moved many times from one 
location to another without show- 
ing any signs of age. 

The two unusually effective dis- 
plays shown here have been made 
more beautiful and durable through 
the use of Bakelite Laminated. In the 
Jenkins Valve display the large cen- 
ter disc, the black lettering, and the 
six vertical panels are made of this 





BAKELITE CORPORATION, 247 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y....... 


BAKELITE CORPORATION OF CANADA, 


BAKELITE 


©. 8 PAT. OFF 


LIMITED, 
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material. In the Cunard display the 
“Pennant” panels at the ends, and 
the decorative panels at each side 
of the center section are of Bakelite 
Laminated. 

Bakelite Laminated may be pur- 
chased in sheets of various thick- 
nesses and dimensions, and in black 
and a variety of colors. It may be 
sawed, punched or machined as 
may be required. This material is 
described in detail, and illustrated 
in colors in our booklet 35L, 
“Bakelite Laminated”. A copy of 
this booklet and any other informa- 
tion that you may desire, will be 
sent upon receipt of your request. 





Displays by Fischer Exhibits, Inc., New York 


. 43 East Ohio Street, Chicago, III. 


Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 





numerical sign for infinity, or wn 'imited quontity © symbolizes the infinite 
number of presen! ond future viet of Bakelite Corporation's predvcty™ 





